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“The decision of the critical question will mainly depend on 
other than purely linguistic considerations.”—CANON CHEYNE. 


“Lovers of the Bible desire, in reading their Isaiah, to read 
him with a sense of security.” —MatrHew ARNOLD. 
A 


PREFACE, 


By a popular argument, I mean an argument that 
can be understood and appreciated by men of good, if 
ordinary, intelligence, and which is independent of 
Hebrew scholarship. If such an argument is neces- 
sarily invalid, it follows that the question of the unity 
of Isaiah must be left in the hands of Hebrew scholars, 
and that all others must accept their conclusions simply 
on their authority. And then will arise a painful, prac- 
tical difficulty. Doctors differ; Hebraists differ. One 
learned man says, ‘‘The Book of Isaiah is one”; and 
another says, “It is two’’; and others say, “It is the 
work of more than we can well determine.’”’ Where, 
now, is the authority before which the unlearned shall 
bow? If there is none, must all but. those who are 
called scholars, shut themselves out from the considera- 
tion of a question which has many bearings which 
greatly concern all Christian people? 

Mr. Matthew Arnold justifies his writing on Isaiah 
on the ground that, though he does not profess to be 
‘a creat Hebraist capable of making fresh discoveries 
of his own,” he is ‘‘ Hebraist enough, and at the same 
time critic enough, to follow intelligently the researches 
of great Hebraists, and to judge and choose among the 
results reached by them.” It will be seen that the 
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argument which I submit does not involve or imply 
even so much. I propose to leave it to ‘‘ great 
Hebraists”’ to tell us whether there is a linguistic or 
philological necessity for ascribing the second part of 
the book to another than the historic Isaiah. Beyond 
this point all the reasons, for and against, are such as 
come within the scope of an ordinary educated 
intelligence. 

Professor Cheyne himself is conscious that others 
than ‘‘ experts” have a right to form opinions on great 
Biblical questions. Defending the Christian inter- 
pretation of the fifty-third of Isaiah, he says, ‘‘ And so 
we come round to the judgment of the plain reader, that 
the hand of God is in this correspondence” ‘“ between 
Isaiah and the Gospels.” (On Isaiah, vol. II., p. 198, 
2nd edition.) And a few pages farther on we read, 
‘‘Here, again, there is reason to suspect that the 
instinct of simple Christian readers has led them nearer 
to the true meaning than the researches of liberal 
Divines.”” In the spirit of these words the Professor 
says, ‘‘ Who has not heard.of ‘one of the great results 
of German criticism,’ that the personage called ‘the 
servant of Jehovah’ is not really an individual at all, 
but a collective term for the Jewish people, and that 
the view which formerly prevailed was due to a theo- 
logical prejudice in favour of orthodox Christianity ?” 
If we reject other so-called ‘results of criticism” (p. 204), 
although sustained by Dr. Cheyne himself, and appeal 
against them to the ‘‘judgment of the plain reader,” 
we are only following the example which he has set us. 

If there is an undue tendency on the part of those 
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who are, rightly enough, [though reproachfully, called 
conservatives in matters of criticism, to rest in the 
older conclusions of criticism, there is a still stronger 
tendency on the part of others to rest in the awthority of 
certain critics whom they invest with almost Papal in- 
fallibility, and who themselves often write as if only 
‘traditional blindness” prevents their results from 
being universally accepted. Against this tendency the 
present tractate is a protest. 

What Dr. Wright says with reference to the Book of 
Zechariah is equally true with reference to the Book of 
Isaiah: ‘‘ Just as able scholars are to be found in the 
ranks of the defenders as in those of the opposers of the 
traditional view, and the reckless taunts thrown out by 
some as to the lack of scholarship on the part of the 
defenders of the genuineness of the book are as un- 
founded as they are ungenerous. Such charges ought 
not to be made on either side. Indeed, one cannot help 
remarking that in such disputes a disposition quietly to 
bow to the authority of those held in reputation, is as 
remarkable a characteristic of the rank and file of the 
followers of the school which opposes traditional views, 
as of those on the conservative side.” 

Tam aware that the plan which I have adopted is in 
some respects inconvenient. To avoid repetition is 
almost impossible. But my method has this advantage, 
that it presents to the reader the arguments of the 
critics whom I controvert in their own words, and the 
latest phases of their position in relation to the author- 
ship of Isaiah. 


April, 1891. 
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THE UNITY OF THE AUTHORSHIP 


OF 


THE BOOK OF ISATAH. 


IS OUR INQUIRY INTO THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
ISATAH BARRED BY A PHILOLOGICAL NECES- 
SITY FOR A DUAL OR PLURAL AUTHORSHIP? 


In Astronomy and some other sciences, there are 
conclusions which we must accept without the 
possibility of verifying them for ourselves. But we 
accept these conclusions partly because those at 
whose hands we receive them, and who alone are 
capable of demonstrating them, are of one mind in 
regard to them, and partly because the conclusions 
themselves rest on demonstration, a species of 
evidence which is possible only in the science of 
Mathematics and related sciences. 

We have nothing analogous to this in the ques- 
tion of the authorship of ancient books. There is, 
however, one point in regard to which it might be 
incumbent on those who do not know the original 
language of a book to bow to the authority of those 
who do. For example: If we found a consensus of 
opinion, on the part of Hebrew scholars, to the 
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effect that the Hebrew of the second part of the 
Book of Isaiah differs so largely and fundamentally 
from the Hebrew of the first part, that they cannot 
both belong to the same age, it would be difficult for 
a non-Hebraic to hold that they were written by the 
same author. That Isaiah ministered in the days of 
Hezekiah is certain. Between the time of Hezekiah 
and the date of the Proclamation of Cyrus there lies 
a period of more than a century and a-half. Let 
Hebrew scholars tell us ‘‘ with one accord”’ that 
during this period the language underwent a great 
change, that the language of the earlier chapters of 
the book of Isaiah belongs manifestly to the earlier 
period, and that the language of the later chapters 
belongs manifestly to the later period. In such a 
case we might have to abandon our contention for 
the unity of their authorship, only wondering how 
to reconcile a dual or plural authorship with the 
reasons which would otherwise shut us up to the 
belief that the entire book is the work of one man. 
We now then proceed to inquire whether such a 

consensus of opinion exists. We shall ask the™ 
judgment of no one whose competence can be 
challenged, whose thoroughness as Hebrew scholars 
has not been fully established. Some of our 
witnesses are men of the past, but not of a 
remote past,—men who were familiar in their 
time with controversies substantially the same as 
those which are rife in ours. And we quote them, 
not to determine by their authority either the unity 
or the duality of the authorship of the book, but 
exclusively for their opinion on the subject of style 
and language. 


DR. HENDERSON AND DR. PAYNE SMITH. 13 


Dr. HENDERSON, the learned author of critical 
commentaries on Isaiah and other prophets, 


says :—* 


“Were it necessary to enter into the philo- 

logical part of the question, it might easily be 
shown that the arguments employed on this 
ground against the authenticity of the disputed 
passages are of the slenderest possible cha- 
racter ; and that were any degree of validity to 
be allowed them, they would not only go to 
cancel large portions of every book in the Bible, 
but to bastardise important sections in the 
most celebrated human productions. 
Though with respect to general style at 
phraseology there is a striking conformity 
running throughout our prophet, yet because 
he employs a few terms and modes of expres- 
sion in one part of the book which are not 
found in the other, it is seriously argued that 
he could not have written it at all.” 


Dr. R. Payne SmitH, Dean of Canterbury, in 
the course of sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1862, says :—t 


‘Tt must be granted that in these later 
chapters there is a difference of style, but we 
must clearly understand in what it consists. 
For it is just such a difference as would arise 
from their being written at a later period of 


* Commentary on the Book of Isaiah. Introductory Disser- 


tation, p. xxii. 
+ The Authenticity and Messianic Interpretation of the 


Prophecies of Isaiah Vindicated. Pp. 104—106. 
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the prophet’s life, and upon a more indefinite 
subject. It is not inconsistent even with the 
existence of very considerable similarities of 
style, as Gesenius himself grants, and in fact 
the points of resemblance are more real and 
important than the contrary. For the differ- 
ence consists in their being written in a broader 
and more even and more flowing current of 
thought. . . . There is, therefore, no ante- 
cedent improbability in the view that our 
present book of Isaiah contains the genuine 
works of one and the same author. Remove 
the great stumbling-block of the ‘higher 
‘criticism,’ the fact of prediction, and every- 
thing is in favour of its authenticity.” 


DEAN PERowne in his Introduction to his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah * does not consider the philo- 
logical question, but rather seems to consider that 
there is no philological question, for, in enumerating 
the arguments that favour the conclusion of the 
unity of the book, he mentions the following :— 


“That the resemblances of style and language 
between the two books [chaps. 1. to xxxix. and 
chaps. xl. to lxvi.]—a resemblance closer than 
that between either of them and any other book 
of the Old Testament—preponderate over the 
diversities. The induction on which this state- 
ment is based has been exhibited with much 
fulness by Dr. Kay, Mr. Birks, Mr. Cheyne, and 
others, in their respective commentaries.” 


* In the Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. 
Edited by Bishop Ellicott. Vol. IV., p. 414. 


PROFESSOR CHEYNE ON STYLE. 54 AbD 


PROFESSOR CHEYNE holds, on many grounds, the 
theory of two authors, or rather, of more than 
two authors; but so far as style is concerned, 
after some strong pronouncements, he admits 
that there is not a linguistic necessity for ascribing 
chaps. xl—lxvi. to another than the historical 
Isaiah.* 


“With regard to style (he says) it is pro- 
verbially difficult to obtain unanimity on a 
question of style; but I think it will hardly be 
gainsaid that the style of the second part of 
Isaiah is on the whole in many ways different 
from that of the first. This judgment will be 
none the less valid because it is founded on an 
impression. ‘The impression is no casual or 
arbitrary one, but produced, as Professor A. B. 
Davidson truly says, by the combined force of 
many elements. It is quite possible to subject 
this impression to the crucible and dissolve it, 
reasoning it away bit by bit, and then to assert 
that the testimony of style is worth nothing. 

But when the tide of logic recedes the 
impression remains as distinct.as ever? The 
question is, whether such a diversity of style as 
we are supposing necessarily argues a diversity 
of authorship. This can only be decided by a 
careful examination of the elements of the 
diversity.’ 

Dr. Cheyne proceeds to argue that Prof. Stanley 
Leathes, Professor Birks, Dr. Kay, and Dr. Payne 
* The Prophecies of Isaiah anew Translation with Commen- 


tary and Appendices. Vol. IL, pp. 218—220. _ 
+ Volume IL., 2nd Edition, p. 218; 3rd Edition, p. 232. 
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Smith do not sufficiently or correctly appreciate this 
‘‘ diversity of style.” 


“The truth is (he says however), when all 
has been said, most will probably admit with 
Dr. Samuel Davidson that ‘the diction of the 
second part of Isaiah is tolerably pure and free 
from Chaldaisms.’ Sporadic Chaldaisms are in 
fact no novelty in Hebrew literature, and with 
our very conjectural knowledge of the phases of 
the Hebrew language, and the process of the 
final editing of the Hebrew Scriptures, it seems 
rash to trust to them as a criterion of language. 
Certainly, the case for the antiquity of II. Isaiah, 
on the linguistic side is more favourable than 
for that of the Book of Job, and almost infinitely 
more so than for that of Ecclesiastes. We must 
not, indeed, build too much on this comparative 
purity of diction; but, on the other hand, we 
must not fail to recognise it.’’* 


The Professor says further :— 


“Tf on general grounds it is probable that 
Isaiah, in his old age, entered upon a new field 
of prophetic discourse, it will appear natural to 
suppose that new forms of expression should 
have met the promptings of his intellect. The 
occurrence of numerous peculiar phrases and 
expressions in IJ. Isaiah will only become a 
matter of primary importance should they 
warrant the inference that the author belonged 
to a different linguistic stage from the historical 
Isaiah. Two writers of the same period may 


* Second Edition, IL., p. 244. Third Edition, p. 259. 


CANON DRIVER ON STYLE. 1 


conceivably differ very widely in the character 
of their diction ; but it can hardly be admitted 
that a writer, conspicuous for the purity of his 
style in one prophetic book, should have sunk 
to a lower level in another, while soaring higher 
than ever in thought andimagination. Myown 
opinion is that the peculiar expressions of the 
latter prophecies are, on the whole, not such as 
to necessitate a different linguistic stage from the 
ustorical Isaiah ; and that, consequently, the 
decision of the critical question will mainly 
depend on other than purely linguistic con- 
siderations.’’* 


Canon DRIvER{ is more positive than Canon 
Cheyne as to the difference of style between the 
first and second parts of the book. 


‘« Tf the predominant characteristic of Isaiah’s 
imagination is grandeur, that of the author of 
chaps. xl. to Ixvi. is pathos. . . . Isaiah 
describes the majesty of Jehovah: the prophet 
of the exile is filled with a sense of his loftiness 
and immeasurable power.” 


Most readers, I imagine, instead of discovering in 
the second part of the book an absence of the 
grandeur which they find in the first, and a like 
absence of the idea of the majesty of Jehovah, would 
say that in the second they are more impressed with 
both of these than in the first. 


* Second Edition, II., p. 240. Third Edition, p 234. 
+ Isaiah: His Life and Times, and the writings which bear his 
name. By the Rev. Canon S. R. Driver, D.D. (p. 182). 
2 
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Dr. Driver says further :— 


“The terms and expressions which in the 
former series of prophecies Isaiah uses, and uses 
repeatedly, are absent in chaps. xl. to Ixvi., 
conversely, new terms and expressions appear 
in chaps. xl. to Ixvi., which are without 
parallel in the first part of the book” (p. 198). 


Of these he gives long lists, and thinks, likewise, 


that there are some words and idioms which point 
to a later period of the language than Isaiah’s age. 
‘No doubt,” he adds, ‘‘the language of chaps. xl. 
to lxvi. is relatively free from the marks of a later 
style ; but it is not so free as the language of Isaiah ”’ 
(pp. 200, 201). 


Dr. JoszpH ADDISON ALEXANDER, of Princeton,* 


referring to Dr. Driver’s form of argument, which 
was common in his day as well as in ours, says :— 


“The error of the higher or lower criticism, 
even when enlisted on the right side of a ques- 
tion, it is important to expose ; because many of _ 
its boasted triumphs in behalf of error have been 
gained by the very petitesse of its expedients. 
The readers of Isaiah, in particular, have often 
been bewildered and unfairly prepossessed 
against the truth by the interminable catalogues 
of Hebrew words and phrases which are 
crowded into prefaces and introductions as pre- 
liminary proofs of a position that can only be 
established, if at all, by the cumulative weight 


* The Prophecies of Isaiah. Earlier and Later. Edition 1848, 
p. 571. 
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of a detailed interpretation ; the effect of which 
is often to expose futility of arguments, con- 
sidered one by one in their proper place, which 
seem to gain reality and force by insulation 
from the context, and by being thrown together 
in crude masses, or forced into unnatural pro- 
trusion by the forms of a systematic catalogue.” 


Dr. Alexander lays stress on the fact that the 
original ascription of the second part of the book to 
another than Isaiah was not occasioned by any 
discovery or perception of any material difference of 
style or language. 


“This (he says) is a significant and important 
circumstance. Had the higher criticism set 
out from some palpable diversity of diction, as 
a starting-point, and, after vainly trying to 
identify the writers upon this ground, been 
compelled to own a corresponding difference of 
matter and substantial indications of a later age 
than that of Isaiah, the critical process, 
although still inconclusive, would at least have 
been specious, and the difficulty of defence 
proportionally greater. But what is the true 
state of the case? Hichhorn and Berthold, 
though disposed to assume not only a later 
date, but a plurality of authors, could find 
nothing to sustain this assumption in the 
language of the book itself, Augusti, who 
occupied the same ground, went so far as to 
account for the traditional incorporation of 
these chapters (xl.—lxvi.) with Isaiah from 
their perfect imitation of his style and manner. 
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Rosenmuller dwells largely on the objection 
drawn from the allusions to the Babylonish 
Exile. Even Gesenius admits that the pecu- 
liarities of this class are less numerous than 
might have been expected, but succeeds in 
specifying some which had been overlooked.” 


Dr. Alexander proceeds to remark that frum that 
time the discovery (for such it may be termed) of 
these philological diversities has been in constant 
and accelerated progress—naming Manzer, Ewald, 
Umbreit, Knobel, and others. 


‘* But (he says) although the general course 
of this peculiar criticism has been onward, 
there have not been wanting certain retrograde 
movements and obliquities to break the uni- 
formity of progress. Every one of the later 
writers above-mentioned rejects some of the 
examples cited by his predecessors as irrelevant, 
and not seldom with expressions of contempt.” 


Dr. DELITzScH,* in the first English edition of his 
work on Isaiah, says :— 


“So far as the language is concerned, there 
is nothing more finished or more elevated in 
the whole of the Old Testament than this 
trilogy (second part) of addresses by Isaiah. In 
chaps. 1.—xxxix. of the collection the pro- 
phet’s language is generally more compressed, 


* Commentary on Isaiah, 1867, Vol. II p. 129—1385. 
In the new edition of his commentary, Dr Delitzsch has 
avowed a change of opinion with reference to the authorship of 
the book ; but there is no indication of any change as to the 
language of the two parts. The passage quoted above is slightly 
abridged, but not materially changed. 
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chiselled, plastic, although even there his style 
passes through all varieties of colour. But here in 
chaps. xl.—lxvi., where he no longer has his foot 
upon the soil of his own time, but is transported 
into the far distant future, as into his own 
home, even the language retains an ideal and, 

. 80 to speak, ethereal character. It has grown 
into a broad, pellucid, shining stream, which 
floats us over, as it were, into the world beyond, 
upon majestic, yet gentle and translucent 
waves. 

“We may venture to maintain (and no one 
has ever attempted to refute it), that the second 
half of the book of Isaiah (chaps. xl.—lxvi.), so 
far as its theme, its standpoint, its style, and 
its ideas are concerned, is in a state of con- 
tinuous formation throughout the whole of the 
first (chaps. 1—xxxix.).”’ 


D. S. MarcouioutH, Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, has published an Iin- 
augural Lecture* in which we find some forecasts of 
the results to which his studies in the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus are pointing. This well-known book 
of the Apocrypha exists in two translations, Greek 
and Syriac. But what was the language of the 
original? Professor Margoliouth says : 

‘“‘ My lamented colleague, Dr. Hdersheim, and 
I, misled by the very late date assigned by 
eminent scholars to the books of the Bible, had 
worked under the tacit assumption that the 
language of Ben-Sira (the author of Hcclesias- 


* An essay on the place of Ecclesiasticus in Semitic Literature. 
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ticus) was the language of the prophets ; where- 
as in reality he wrote the language of the 
rabbis. Some early authorities, I now find, 
state that Ben-Sira wrote in the Syriac or 
vulgar Hebrew of his time, arguing perhaps 
from some of the quotations in Rabbinical 
literature noticed above; and this statement, 
if limited to ‘vulgar Hebrew,’ or what may be 
called New-Hebrew (which should not be con- 
fused with Syriac) is accurate’ (p. 6). 


The Professor thinks that he has in this a key to 
much that has hitherto been perplexing and unin- 
telligible in the Greek translation of the book, and 
makes some remarks which bear directly on the 
question before us: 


‘‘The reconstruction of the verses of Ben- 
Sira, whether accomplished by me or by some 
abler Hebraist, will give us for Hebrew what 
has hitherto been wanting—a book of a certain 
date to serve as a sort of foundation-stone for 
the history of the language. Hitherto there 
has been no barrier in the way of criticism; 
compositions in classical Hebrew are placed by 
eminent scholars in the middle of the third 
century (B.c.), and some in Middle - Hebrew 
are assigned to the second; the argument 
from language being often neglected, where 
theological or anti- theological interests are 
concerned. Now, to the Greek translation of 
Kcclesiasticus there is prefixed a preface in 
which the translator states his time, place, and 
relation to the author; and that preface is 
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written in so extraordinary a language that its 
genuineness can never be disputed. The latest 
possible date for the original of Ben-Sira’s pro- 
verbs is known from that preface to be not 
much later than 200 B.c. . . If by 200 Bo. 
the whole Rabbinic farrago, with its terms and 
phrases and idioms and particles, was de- 
veloped, and was the classical language of 
Jerusalem, and the medium for prayer and 
philosophical and religious instruction and 
speculation, then between Ben-Sira and the 
books of the Old Testament there must lie 
centuries ; nay, there must lie, in most cases, 
the deep waters of the captivity, the grave of 
the Old Hebrew and the Old Israel, and the 
womb of the New Hebrew and the New Israel. 
If Hebrew, like any other language, has a his- 
tory, then Isaiah (first or second) must be 
separated from Hcclesiastes by a gulf; but yet a 
greater gulf must yawn between Ecclesiastes 
and Ecclesiasticus, for in the interval a whole 
dictionary has been invented ., . . nor have 
the structure and grammar of the language 
experienced less serious alteration”’ (pp. 20, 21). 


Professor Margoliouth says further that when the 
work of restoring Ben-Sira is completed, he 
anticipates : 


“That while some students are engaged in 
bringing down the date of every chapter in the 
Bible so late as to leave no room for prophecy 
and revelation, others will endeavour to find 
out how early the professedly post-exilian books 
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can be put back, so as to account for the 
divergence between their awkward Middle- 
Hebrew and the rich and eloquent New- 
Hebrew of Ben-Sira. However this may be, 
hypotheses which place any portion of the 
classical or Old Hebrew Scriptures between the 
Middle-Hebrew of Nehemiah and the New- 
Hebrew of Ben-Sira will surely require some 
re-consideration, or at least have to be 
harmonised in some way with the history of 
the language, before they can be uncondi- 
tionally accepted. Ben-Sira will have per- 
formed excellent service besides, in showing 
that the Hebrew poets, like all others who have 
written what is worth reading, did not employ 
a dead and literary dialect, but their own 
language, spiced indeed with archaisms, but 
still their own” (p. 22). 


In the face of these testimonies, I hold that we 
are at liberty to set aside all a prio? arguments for 
the late and separate authorship of the second 
part of Isaiah based on the language in which 
chapters x].—lxvi. are written. We may proceed, 
unembarrassed by them, to consider the question 
on other grounds. More than this. If Professor 
Margoliouth is working on a right line, and if 
the results which he anticipates are established, the 
conclusion, so far as language is concerned, will be 
that the whole of Isaiah being written in Classical 
Hebrew, not in what he calls the Middle-Hebrew of 
the Prophets of the Exile, still less in the New 
Hebrew, which was the classical language of 
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Jerusalem in the days of Ben-Sira, 200 B.c., 
belongs to the age of the historic Isaiah of the days 
of Hezekiah. : 

Enough for my present purpose, that on the 
authority of ‘‘ great Hebraists,’ with scarcely an 
exception, there is no linguistic necessity for the 
theory of a Dual or Plural authorship, and that 
consequently (in the words of Professor Cheyne), 
‘the decision of the critical question will mainly 
depend on other than purely linguistic considera- 
tions.” 


Il, 


MAIN REASONS ALLEGED FOR A DUAL OR PLURAL 
AUTHORSHIP EXAMINED. 


“ THE rules of ordinary criticism,” says Sir Edmund 
Strachey, ‘‘ require us to accept Isaiah as the author 
until it be shown that he cannot have been so.” 
Has this been shown, or can it be? Canon Driver 
rests his belief in a Dual or Plural authorship on 
(1) The historical background of chapters xl.—lxvi. ; 
(2) The phraseology and style; and (8) The char- 
acter of the theology. 

In his first book on Isaiah, Doctor Cheyne says, 
‘“‘ The really decisive arguments against the unity of 
authorship are derived (1) from the historical cir- 
cumstances implied in the disputed chapters, and 
(2) from the originality of the ideas, or of the forms 
in which the ideas are expressed.” * The Rev. 
George Adam Smith, objecting to the Isaianic 
authorship of the later chapters, lays special stress 
on his interpretation of the Cyrus prophecy. 


These summaries of argument against the unity of 
Isaiah, which must be examined carefully, omit all 


* Isaiah chronologically arranged, p. xxi. 
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reference to the ground on which the question was 
first raised, the disbelief of Prophetic Inspiration. 


1. 

As to the reason alleged for a Dual authorship, 
based on differences of language or style, it has 
already been disposed of by the testimony of many 
witnesses; and we are now entitled to say that 
there is no such difference as to necessitate the 
theory of more than one author. 

A very few words in further illustration of the 
subject may be added. 

Dr. Joseph Addison Alexander says :—‘‘ On the 
ground that every writer always writes alike, only 
one composition of any author can be certainly 
proved genuine. The satires of Horace must be 
spurious, because he was a lyric poet; the Georgics 
of Virgil, because he was an Epic poet ; the Plaideur 
of Racine, because he was a tragic poet. One half 
of Aristophanes and Shakespeare might be thus 
made to prove the other half to be a forgery.” 

Speaking of the uncertainties of criticism, based 
on a comparison of words and phrases, he says: 
“One critic singles out whatever, taken by itself, 
appears to favour his own foregone conclusion, and 
leaves the rest unnoticed. Another, with another 
end in view, might prove the contrary by the self- 
same process. This is not only possible, but actually 
done. Thus Gesenius and Hitzig prove that Isaiah 
could not have written the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters by an enumeration of diversities in diction, 
phraseology, grammatical construction, style, &c, 
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Hendewerk just as clearly proves, by a specifi- 
cation of minute but remarkable coincidences, that 
Isaiah must have been the author.”’ 


On this point the Rey. Edward White says: 
‘The common people 2,000 years hence might 
fairly be puzzled by some new schoolman of the 
day, who should insist that in ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
we have manifestly a different style and tone—a 
different phraseology, a strikingly different devil— 
from those found in ‘Paradise Regained’; and 
might thence confidently argue that the more sub- 
lime ‘ Paradise Lost’ could not have been written 
by Milton, but must have been the work of a later 
and loftier anonymous poet, who lived in the reign 
of George IV. Yet the exceeding difficulty of ex- 
plaining how such a later anonymous and sublimer 
writer could have been credited falsely with Milton’s 
fame, would probably go far to hinder the acceptance 
of the new theory.” 


In the same spirit, and to the same effect, Sir 
Edmund Strachey writes: ‘‘ While the earlier pro- 
phecies were doubtless first spoken, and afterwards 
written down}; there is every appearance that these 
latter chapters are an original literary composition ; 
and if we allow for the differences between oral 
and written discourse, and for the interval of time 
between the earliest and latest of such discourses— 
probably extending over fifty years—and for the 
originality of genius, which does not servilely repeat 
itself, we may fairly say that these chapters are 
in the manner of Isaiah, whose habits of language 
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as well as thought may be recognised perpetually 
with no greater differences than are found between 
the earlier and later works of Plato, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, or, indeed, 
any other author in whose case we have the mate- 
rials for the comparison.’’ * 


What Mr. Gladstone says of ‘‘the distinction of 
style and handling”? between the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, may be applied in spirit to any dis- 
tinction that may be traced between the first and 
second parts of Isaiah: ‘‘ As far as tone and style 
are concerned, there is no doubt that the pulse, 
so to speak, of the Odyssey beats less vehemently 
than that of the Iliad. It would, however, be strange 
if this were not so, when we recollect that one is 
a poem of war and the other of peace—one of the 
barrack, the other of the palace. It is reasonably 
believed, among those who oppose the Chorizontes 
or Separators, that the just proportion which exists 
between the subject and the style of each, suggests 
another proportion, not less just, between subject 
and style on the one hand and time of life on the 
other ; that the Iliad represents the life and genius 
of the poet moving upwards to the zenith, and the 
Odyssey, the same life and genius in the paler tract 
beyond.” + 


2 


The objection which stands first in time is what 
we may briefly call the Anti-Supernatural, This 


* «Jewish History and Politics,” p. 353. 
+ Homer in “ Literature Primers,” p. 37. 
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objection was plainly avowed by the earlier advo- 
cates of the theory. According to Eichhorn the 
prophets were men gifted with extraordinary intel- 
lectual powers, and rich in the experience of 
human affairs, by which they were raised far above 
their contemporaries, and enabled to extend their 
penetrating views into futurity. In the preface to 
his Commentaries on Isaiah, Gesenius expressly 
avows that he ‘‘ can find no supernatural or definite 
prediction in the Hebrew prophets;’’ and in the 
course of his work, whenever he is pressed by any- 
thing in the shape of such prediction, he exerts his 
ingenuity in attempting to lower it down to a 
lucky conjecture, founded on existing aspects of 
the political horizon, or other circumstances of the 
times. The number of critics who have followed 
these on the same ground may be called legion. 
Canons Cheyne and Driver admit unhesitatingly 
the supernatural calling of the prophets and the 
supernatural element in their prophecies. Cheyne 
claims expressly to speak* as ‘‘a believer in the 
Supernatural and as an Evangelical Churchman.” 
But withal he writes as if there were little differ- 
ence between the natural and the supernatural. 
‘‘What is natural to one thinker may to another 
be supernatural,’ and so he defends Kuenen and 
Wellhausen against the charge of regarding ‘ reli- 
gion in any and every case as a natural develop- 
ment.” Of the editor of an American work “ Moses 
and-his Recent Critics,” he says, ‘‘ Dr. Chambers 
knows more of Kuenen and Wellhausen than I do, 
if he can assert that either Kuenen or Wellhausen 
* Contemporary Review, August, 1889, p. 226. 
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is a pure naturalist.” But Kuenen avows it with- 
out disguise. He rejects the old and common idea 
respecting the religion of Israel, his description of 
which, slightly abridged, is this:—‘‘ God chose out 
of all the nations of the earth one alone, the 
Israelites, to guard and propagate the knowledge 
of His being and His will until the time when it 
pleased Him to extend the circle of His worshippers, 
and to include in it those nations who showed 
themselves prepared to accept His last and highest 
revelation to Israel. It is possible to see in heathen 
religions something which is not error and dark- 
ness; but yet truth is attributed to the Israelitish 
and Christian religions in a sense entirely special 
and peculiar.” Rejecting this doctrine, which 
ascribes ‘“‘ truth in a sense entirely special and 
peculiar to the Israelitish and Christian religions,’ 
Dr. Kuenen regards the Israelitish religion (and 
with it of course the Christian) as simply one of 
*‘ the principal religions of the world.” ‘‘ For us,” 
he says, ‘“‘the Israelitish is one of those religions, 
nothing less, but also nothing more.’” 

This is the avowed standpoint of his work ‘‘ The 
Religion of Israel,” and in his later work, ‘‘ The 
Prophets and Prophecy in Israel,’ there is no 
change. As to Wellhausen, he has himself told us, 
as quoted by Dr. Schaff, how “he left the Theo- 
logical Faculty at Greifswald of his own accord in 
the consciousness of no longer standing quite on the 
basis of the [German] Evangelical Church and of 
Protestantism.” 

I leave Dr. Cheyne to reconcile his defence 
of Kuenen against the charge of being a ‘‘ pure 
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naturalist’? with what he had said of him a few 
years before : “I at least must agree with Dr. Kay as 
against Dr. Kuenen, in his review, that no one who 
is held in the chains of naturalistic speculation is 
qualified to expound the writings of the Prophets.””* 

It is important to note that the denial of the 
unity of the authorship of Isaiah originated in the 
denial of the supernatural. 


3. 


One of the chief grounds, perhaps the chief, for 
ascribing the second part of the book to another 
than Isaiah is the allegation that the standpownt of 
the author zs Babylonia. The historical background 
of chapters xl. to Ixvi., it is maintained, is Babylon 
—‘‘the author lives among the exiles and for the 
exiles.”” In reply to this allegation, I need do little 
more than appeal to the critics themselves. 

The Babylonian standpoint must be far from 
being certain, must at least be doubtful, when so 
ereat and free a critic as Ewald not only failed to 
see it, but, while maintaining the Exilic date of 
these chapters, found an entirely different stand- 
point or historic background in them—an Egyptian. 
Mr. Geo. Adam Smith, replying to Ewald, says, 
‘““We shall see in surveying the condition of the 
exiles that it was natural for the best among them, 
their psalmists and prophets, to have no eyes for 
the colours of Babylon. They lived inwardly; they 
were much more the inhabitants of their own 


* On Isaiah, vol. ii., p. 270 (1882). 
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broken hearts than of that gorgeous foreign land ; 
when their thoughts rose out of themselves it was to 
seek immediately the far-away Sion.”* If this be 
so, it would equally account for the absence of an 
Egyptian colouring ; and it admits that a Baby- 
lonian standpoint cannot be maintained on the 
ground of a positive Babylonian local colouring in 
the second Isaiah—if maintained at all, it must be 
on other grounds. 


Professor Cheyne not only admits that there is 
“a paucity of allusions in these chapters to the 
special circumstances of Babylon,” but admits like- 
wise that there is not a little of Palestinian colour- 
ing in them. ‘‘Some passages (he says) of Second 
Isaiah are in variable degrees really favourable 
to the theory of a Palestinian origin. Thus in 
lvii. 5 the reference to torrent beds is altogether 
inapplicable to the alluvial plains of Babylonia ; 
and equally so is that to subterranean holes in 
xlii 22. And though, no doubt, Babylonia was 
more wooded in ancient times than it is at 
present, it is certain that the trees mentioned in 
xli. 19 were not for the most part natives of that 
country, while the date palm, the commonest of 
all the Babylonian trees, is not once referred to. 
The fact has not escaped the observation of Mr. 
Urwick, who has devoted special attention to the 
agricultural and botanical references in both parts 
of Isaiah with the view of obtaining a subsidiary 
augument in favour of the unity of the book.’ 

* On Isaiah, vol. ii., p. 11. 


+ Commentary, vol. ii., 3rd edition, pp. 225, 226. 
; 3 
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Dr. Cheyne, however, calls this a two-edged 
argument.* 

He admits, at the same time, that there are 
allusions in the later chapters ‘“‘ which unmistak- 
ably point away from the period of the exile.” 
“They are most numerous (he says) and striking in 
Chapters lvi., lvii., Ixv., Ixvi. Let us read them by 
themselves, and I think we shall hardly doubt that 
the descriptions refer to some period or periods 
other than the exile.” Isaiah, he further admits, 
might have learned in Palestine almost as much 
about Babylon as is mentioned in the second portion 
of the book, either from travelling merchants or 
from the ambassadors of Merodach Baladan. ‘‘ The 
only possible allusion of this kind (Gf we may press 
the letter of the prophecy) distinctly in favour of an 
Exilic date is that in Chapter xlvi. 1 to the worship 
of Bel-Merodach Nebo, which specially characterised 
the later Babylonian empire. This paucity of Baby- 
lonian references would be less surprising (for 
prophets and apostles were not curious observers) 
were it not for the very specific allusions to Pales- 
tinian circumstances in some of the later chapters.” 
On which the remark is obvious, that with ‘‘ very 
specific allusions to Palestinian circumstances,” and 
only ‘‘one possible allusion” to what is distinctly 
Babylonian, we may assume that so far as local 
environment is indicated, the standpoint of the 
author is not Babylonian, but Palestinian. 


Delitzsch thinks that a Babylonian standpoint 


* For particulars on the subject the reader cannot do better 
than consult Mr. Urwick’s able work, “The Servant of Jehovah.” 
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may be traced throughout chaps. xl.—lxvi. The 
prophet’s ‘‘ discourse ‘(he says) is everywhere 
addressed to the people of the Exile; and since the 
prophetic view of the future everywhere else has its 
roots in the soil of the present and grows from it, 
he professes to belong to the people of the Exile.” 
“Signs of acquaintance with the nature and customs 
of Babylon are not wanting.’ ‘‘ And, which is the 
chief matter, Cyrus is named: the prophet knows 
that this conqueror comes from the east and also 
from the north (chap. xli. 2—25), and foretells 
his capture of Babylon, showing at the same 
time acquaintance with the capital guarded by 
mighty waters (chap. xliv. 27) and gates (chap. 
xlv. 1), and rich in well-protected treasures (chap. 
mivi.-3),”? 

But having said all this, Delitzsch proceeds at 
once to say further : ‘‘And yet much seems to be 
better explained when chaps. xl. to lxvi. are regarded 
as testamentary discourses of the one Isaiah, and 
the entire prophetic collection as the progressive 
development of his incomparable charism. Tor the 
deliverance predicted, with its attendant circum- 
stances, appears in these discourses as something 
beyond the range of creaturely foreknowledge, and 
known to Jehovah alone, and when it takes place 
proclaiming Him the God of gods. Jehovah, the 
God of prophecy, knows the name of Cyrus before 
he does himself, and by predicting the name and 
work of Israel’s deliverer, proves his Godhead to 
the whole world (chap. xlv. 47). And if chaps. xl. 
to lxvi. are not) cut off from chaps. i. to xxxix., and 
taken by themselves, the entire first half of the 
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collection forms, as it were, a staircase leading up 
to these discourses of the Exiles.* 

Our contention is, that in the face of these 
admissions, which are not confined to Delitzsch, it is 
impossible to rest on the assumption of a Babylonian 
standpoint, as a reliable argument for an exilic 
origin and another authorship than that of Isaiah. 

This contention is strengthened by the fact that 
the critics themselves are divided as to whether the 
Babylonian standpoint is traceable throughout the ° 
entire second part or only in certain portions of it. 
Cheyne, in a passage quoted above, finds allu- 
sions, especially in chaps. lvi., lvii., Ixv., Ixvi., “ which 
unmistakably point away from the period of the 
exile.” On this Delitzsch remarks, “Cheyne thought 
formerly that while chaps. xl. to li. v. 12 were 
written in Babylon, the remainder, in nine dis- 
courses of different periods, agrees with a Palestinian 
standpoint ; and even now the impression of Pales- 
tine made on him, especially by chaps. lvi., lvii, 
Ixy., lxvi., is so strong that his scientific conscience 
is thrown into no slight perplexity.” 


The Rev. G. A. SmrrH, coming after all these, 
says, “‘ While the bulk of chapters xl. to lxvi. were 
composed in Babylonia during the exile of the Jews, 
there are considerable portions which date from 
before the Exile and betray a Palestinian origin ; 
and one or two smaller pieces that seem—rather 
less evidently, however—to take for granted the 
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return after the Eixile.”+ As to chaps. xl. to xlviii., 


* Commentary, new edition, vol. II., pp. 124—126. 
+ On the Book of Isaiah, vol. II., p. 20. 
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Mr. Smith holds very positively that they are to be 
dated in Babylonia, and that they form a unity, 
being the work of one author. As to chaps. xlix. to 
Ixvi., the evidence hé regards as less conclusive. In 
chaps. liv., lv., he thinks we are still in exile. “A 
number of short prophecies now follow till the end 
of chap. lix. is reached.” These, he thinks, make 
it extremely difficult to believe in the original unity 
of Second Isaiah. Some of them are undoubtedly of 
earlier date. Such is chap. lvi., v. 9, to lvii., which 
regards the exile as still to come; while others of 
these short prophecies, are, he says, in the opinion 
of some critics, post-exilic. Chap. lix., Mr. Smith 
says, Is perhaps the most difficult portion of all; 
chaps. Ixi. and lxii. he holds to be certainly exilic; 
chap. lxii. v. 7 to Ixiv. implies a ruined temple 
(v. 10), but bears no traces of the writer being in 
exile ; chap. lxv. has been assigned by some to 
the same date; chap. lxvi. betrays more evidence of 
being written after the return. 

Mr. Smith considers himself ‘‘ justified in coming 
to the provisional conclusion that Second Isaiah is 
not a unity, in so far as it consists of a number of 
pieces by different men whom God raised up at 
various times before, during, and after the exile, to 
comfort and exhort amid the shifting circumstances 
and tempers of the people ; but that it is a unity in 
so far as these pieces have been gathered together 
by an editor, very soon after the return from exile, 
in an order as regular both in point of time and 
subject as the somewhat mixed material would 
permit.” So that ‘‘it is rather an editorial than 
an original unity which is apparent.” But after all 
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it ‘fails to be absolutely perfect, probably from the 
nature of the materials at the Arranger’s disposal.” 


Cheyne remarks of Ewald that he ‘‘has taken 
no account of the possibility that the author of 
chapters xl. to Ixvi. not only put old ideas and 
phrases into a new setting, but also incorporated 
the substance of connected discourses of that great 
prophet of whose style we are so often reminded in 
these chapters—Isaiah. This is a possibility which 
it is impossible to raise to a certainty, or even to 
such an approximate certainty as we are so often 
fain to be content with in literary criticism. For if 
the work of Isaiah has been utilised, it has been so 
skilfully fused in the mind and imagination of the 
later prophet, that a discrimination between the old 
and the new is scarcely feasible.” Commentary, 
8rd. Edition. Vol. II., p. 230. 


Again I submit that in the face of these differences 
as to what chapters in Second Isaiah do or do not 
manifest a Babylonian standpoint, it is impossible 
to rely on the assumption of such a standpoint as 
an argument against the authorship of the historic 
Isaiah. The conclusion which we are invited to 
accept—well may it be called provisional—is, that 
many of chapters xl. to Ixvi. are of exilic origin, that 
some chapters are pre-exilic, and others post-exilic. 
Some prophecies in the second part may have been 
written by Isaiah himself, and may have survived, 
unattached, from his day to the time of the exile; 
while there are prophecies in the first part which 
originated in the time of the exile, or at least long 
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after the days of Isaiah. Mr. Smith may well 
speak of the somewhat mixed material which the 
Editor or Arranger had to deal with, as an excuse 
apparently for not having done his work perfectly. 
At the same time, I fail to see the modesty of the 
critic who labours to improve it. And I cannot help 
wondering that both the historic Isaiah, and the 
great forgotten prophet of the exile, should leave 
their “ materials’? in so doubtful and confused a 
condition that their Editor should not know where 
to place them or to whom to ascribe them. 


Delitzsch does not fail to see an argument against 
the supposed existence of a prophet of the exile to 
whom we owe the second portion, or the greater 
part of the second portion, of the Book of Isaiah, in 
the contrast which is suggested by the known 
history of another prophet of the exile. I quote his 
words which need neither addition nor comment: 
‘*Hizekiel was bound up with Babylon in a much 
more concrete way. He tells us the name of the 
spot where he was settled with other exiles, and 
where, on the Chebar, he was called to the prophet’s 
office amid wondrous incidents ; how, sitting amid 
the elders of Judah gathered in his house, he was 
seized by the spirit of prophecy, and how his fellow 
exiles, seated on the walls and at the doors, 
applauded him; how he served God as a willing 
example for setting forth future events in terrible 
pictures, and how the message of the end of 
Jerusalem’s deadly struggle loosed his tongue after 
long dumbness. In Isaiah II, we find no such 
personal details and local colours. The prophet 
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lives among the exiles, but not in such tangible 
reality as Ezekiel, but like a spirit without visible 
form. We learn nothing directly about the time 
and place of his appearance. He floats along 
through the exile like a being of a higher order, like 
an angel of God, and one must needs confess that 
this distinction may be used to support the view, 
that the life and action of the Deutero-Isaiah in 
the exile is an ideal one, not, like Ezekiel’s, 
corporeal.”’ * 

This contrast between the known and the un- 
known prophet may be strengthened by what 
Delitzsch says elsewhere: ‘“‘ Among the canonical 
books of the prophets are found only the writings 
of those who in virtue of special gifts and calling 
were commissioned publicly—whether by word of 
mouth or by writing—to proclaim the word of God, 
and this they did freely, not being fettered like the 
priests, by legal forms.” If the Deutero-Isaiah, 
then, had a real existence he must have had a 
“public commission.” But no trace of it can be 
found. 


The Babylonian background which Canon Driver 
sees in the later portion of the book is discoverable, 
he says,in the internal character of the prophecy. 
Those whom the author addresses are ‘‘ not the con- 
temporaries of Ahaz and Hezekiah, or even of 
Manasseh ; they are the exiles of Babylonia. The 
prophet to whose thrilling words we listen has no 
interest in the events of Isaiah’s age ; the Deliverer, 
Cyrus, rivets his gaze; the prospect of return to 
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Zion absorbs his thoughts. Judged by the analogy 
of prophecy, this constitutes the strongest possible 
ground for supposing that the author actually lived 
in the period which he thus describes.’ * 

The appeal to the analogy of prophecy rests on 
what claims to be the historico-critical or organic 
theory of prophecy. “The prophet speaks primarily 
to his contemporaries, and his predictions rest on the 
history of his time,” we are told, and the idea is of 
constant recurrence. ‘‘ The prophetic view of the 
future has its roots in the soil of the present.” Ofa 
certain prophecy we are told that ‘it has no 
historical contemporaneous attachment to Isaiah’s 
own time.” By the application of this theory, 
critics are bold enough to withdraw from Isaiah 
important sections even of the first part of the book, 
which they say are “unrelated” to Isaiah’s age, even 
where, as in Isaiah xiil. 1, the book declares Isaiah 
to have been the author of the prophecy. 

The theory has a measure of truth in it, but is too 
exclusive. While many prophecies rest on the 
histories of the time in the sense of being suggested 
by the circumstances of the time, or of having 
some relation to the history of the time, very 
many, and these the most universally important, 
are independent of the time or occasion of their 
delivery. This isvery specially true of the great 
Messianic predictions of Isaiah, including those of 
the later chapters, whether they were written in the 
days of Cyrus and in Babylon, or in the days of 
Hezekiah or Manasseh and in Jerusalem. ‘True, 
also, of the great Messianic prediction and promise 

* Jsaiah : His Life and Times, p. 185. 
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to Abraham, ‘In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed,” and of the succession of Messianic 
predictions which followed. 

That ‘‘ the prophets spoke specially to their con- 
temporaries,”’ we believe ; predictions even of distant 
events had a bearing on the faith and conduct of 
those who heard them. But this is something very 
different from saying that ‘the prophets were 
bounded by the horizon of their own times.” A 
notable illustration may be found in the very first 
prediction or promise in the Bible, in form addressed 
to the serpent, “I will put enmity between thy seed 
and her seed; it shall bruise thy head and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.’’ This was the ground of the 
faith and hope of our first parents and of many 
generations of their children, but millenniums passed 
before its fulfilment in the work of Christ. 

Cheyne has not failed to observe the abruptness 
with which Messianic prophecies are introduced in 
Second Isaiah—such as xl. 1—7; xlix. 1—6; 1.49; 
lin, 18—lii. 12—and the exegetical difficulty which 
it occasions. In First Isaiah, he reminds us that the 
same phenomenon appears in the two earliest 
Messianic prophecies of the book, chapters vil. and 
ix.; and he suggests these alternative solutions of 
the difficulty: (1) “that these passages are based 
on extracts from a separate work which perhaps 
contained a spiritualised biography of the great 
martyr-prophet Jeremiah ; or (2) that the prophetic 
writer is carried beyond himself by a specially strong 
inspiration of the Spirit of Christ.”* The first of 
these alternatives is gratuitous and fanciful, and, 

* Third Edition, vol. II., p. 207. 
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even if accepted, could not avail to explain the 
prophecies in chapters vii. and ix. of I Isaiah. The 
second alternative alone solves the problem. And 
if it does, we do not need to look for an historical 
basis in existing circumstances for all prophecies. 
We can only wonder that a writer who recognises 
“the extraordinary distinctness” with which pro- 
phecies in both parts of Isaiah ‘‘prefigure the life 
of Jesus Christ,” should say that Isaiah did not 
predict far-off events; even demanding of Christian 
ministers ‘“‘not tell people of the prophet Isaiah 
predicting this or that event, or announcing this or 
that Christian doctrine, in far-off ages when he did 
nothing of the kind.”’* 


In further illustration and defence of his position 
that Babylonia is the historic background of the 
later portion of Isaiah, Canon Driver says: ‘‘ The 
author’s warm and impassioned rhetoric, the per- 
sonal appeals in which his prophecies abound, show 
conclusively that he is not writing a literary essay 
in the retirement of his chamber, but like a true 
prophet of his nation, is exerting himself in all 
earnestness to produce an impression by the force 
of his own personality upon the hearts of those who 
hear him.”+ We have the means of testing this 
statement. The author lived, the Canon would 
have us to understand, among the Jewish exiles 
before their deliverance by Cyrus, and addressed to 
them with all earnestness the consolations, the 
reproofs, the promises, and the predictions which 


* Contemporary Review, August, 1889, p. 230. 
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we find in these chapters. His appeals were per- 
sonal appeals, hence their warm and impassioned 
rhetoric. Now it so happens that we have examples 
of prophetic work in such circumstances; we have 
Ezekiel, Zechariah, and Haggai. In these we have 
personal appeals, and the personality, we might say 
the avowed personality, of the men pervades their 
writings from first to last. But it is not so in the 
case before us. We look in vain for personal 
appeals, unless we look for them in those very 
chapters which we are told were not written in the 
exile. The difference in this respect cannot be 
explained if the author of the second part of Isaiah 
exercised his ministry among the exiles of Judah, in 
daily contact and conflict, with them, either before 
their return, like Ezekiel, or on their return, like 
Haggai and Zechariah. 

We may find further illustration of this point in 
Isaiah himself. In his earlier ministry he was in 
living, active contact with the people and their kings, 
as were the prophets of the exile in later times. 
And the writings which refer to that ministry are, 
like theirs, full of the man and of his personal 
sayings and doings. But it is not so in these later 
chapters. Instead of being full of personal action, 
except, as I have said, possibly in those portions 
which the critics think were not written during the 
exile, they are impersonal and seem to look above 
and beyond the present. 


There is a sense in which we find a Babylonian 
standpoint in chapters xl. to Ixvi, but not one 
which implies a Babylonian residence on the part 
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of the author. Nineveh was in Isaiah’s time the 
capital of the Assyrian Empire, but Babylon was 
in frequent revolt against the Rulers of Nineveh, 
and ‘the conflict, after many defeats, ended in 
Babylon becoming the paramount power. So that 
it was a king of Babylon, not of Nineveh, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, that conquered Judah, one hundred and 
twenty years later. Isaiah looking across the gulf 
of these years, sees the royal family of Judah and 
its treasures, carried, not to Nineveh, the capital 
of the then invaders of the land, Sennacherib and 
his army, but to Babylon, at present dependent, 
but to be independent and paramount. 

It was not of himself, however, that the prophet 
foresaw the ascendancy of Babylon, and still less, if 
a@ comparison may be ventured, was it of himself 
that he foresaw that Judah should be carried into 
captivity, by a Babylonish king. He tells the secret 
of his foreknowledge. ‘“ Hear the word of the 
Lord of Hosts,” he said to Hezekiah, ‘‘ Behold the 
days come that all that is in thine house and all 
which thy fathers have laid up in store until this 
day shall be carried away into Babylon ; nothing 
shall be left, saith the Lord.” 


This prophecy brings us to a crucial point in our 
argument. Delitzsch says, ‘It is precisely chapters 
36 to 39 which form the clasp binding the two 
halves of the collection together.”* The thirty- 
ninth chapter ends with the announcement of a 
disaster in which the royal family, as well as the 
nation, should be carried into exile: the fortieth opens 


* New Edition, vol. I., p. 37. 
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immediately with the promise of deliverance. The 
connection cannot be mistaken. Few venture to 
deny the genuineness of the record. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in his “Isaiah of Jerusalem,’’ translates 
it without questioning, and says in a foot-note 
that ‘when the Vassal King of Babylon visited 
Hezekiah, Isaiah might naturally use Babylon, 
Merodach Baladan’s capital, for the representative 
city of the Great Power threatening Judah’s 
existence.”’ 

The Rev. G. A. Smith conceives that ‘‘ Isaiah’s 
prediction of the exile of Israel to Babylon is a 
matter of difficulty.” The difficulty is not that 
the prophet foretold the captivity of the Jews in 
Babylon, but that ‘“‘ we cannot reconcile what he 
says of that captivity with his intimation of the 
immediate destruction of Babylon in chapter xxi. 
1 to 10.” But there is nothing in this prophecy 
to indicate that it refers necessarily to a fall of 
Babylon that is to take place, as it were, on the 
morrow. ‘‘ Babylon is fallen,” is not a prosaic 
historic statement here, any more than it is in 
Rey. xiv. 8. It is prophetic and poetic. Even if 
we assume with Mr. Smith that the reference in 
xxi. 1-10 is to an impending defeat of Babylon by 
Sargon, there is nothing in it to throw doubt on the 
prediction that a time would come when Babylon, 
victorious and ascendant, would carry Judah into 
captivity. The difficulty of reconciliation exists 
only in the critic’s mind ; and he escapes from it by 
reducing a minute and specific prediction into a 
general forecast or warning. ‘‘ Very little might 
have transferred the seat of power from the Tigris 
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to the Euphrates. What, therefore, more probable 
than that when Hezekiah disclosed to these envoys 
the whole state of his resources, and excused himself 
by saying that they wére come from a far country, 
even Babylon, Isaiah, seized by a strong sense of 
how near Babylon stood to the throne of the 
nations, should laugh to scorn the excuse of distance, 
and tell the king that his anxiety to secure an 
alliance had only led him to place the temptation to 
rob him in the face of a power that was certainly on 
the way to be able to do it.”’* This is not explain- 
ing, but explaining away, a Scripture which one 
would think is too plain and explicit to be mis- 
understood. It is nowise better than the position 
taken by Ewald, who did not believe in a Divine 
predictive inspiration, and who says, “It flashed like 
lightning on Isaiah’s mind that Babylon, attracted 
by these very treasures, might in future become 
dangerous to that same kingdom of Judah which it 
was now flattering.” 


Cheyne, recognising clearly the meaning of the 
prediction, and seeing how much depends on its 
genuineness, is bold enough to doubt whether Isaiah 
ever uttered the words which the book puts into his 
mouth. He can get rid of the difficulty which the 
prediction presents to his theory only by the violent 
procedure of cutting out what cannot be reconciled 
with it. He thinks it ‘improbable that Isaiah 
uttered this prophecy.” But if he did not, what 
follows? Why this—that the author or editor, not 
being Isaiah, who connected the second part with 

* On Isaiah, vol. I., pp. 201-2. 
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the first, desirous to place it under the egis of 
Isaiah, invented the story of Isaiah’s prediction to 
Hezekiah to form a bond of union between the two. 
Is this credible ? 

The prediction of Isaiah, which is recorded as well 
in the Second Book of Kings, has an important 
place in the sad story of the Divine dealings with 
the nation. The general threatening of expatriation 
had been uttered seven hundred years before by 
Moses (Lev. xxvi. 83; Deut. xxvii. 64 to 67; 
xxx. 8). Five hundred years later, Ahijah had 
declared that Israel should be rooted up and scat- 
tered beyond the rwer (1 Kings xiv. 15). Within a 
hundred years they had been threatened by Amos with 
captivity beyond Damascus (Amos v. 27). Isaiah 
himself had obscurely intimated a future connection 
between the fortunes of Israel and Babylon (Ch. 
xiv. 1; xxi. 10), but here, for the first time, the 
Babylonish exile is explicitly foretold, unless the 
similar prediction of the contemporary, Micah (iv. 10), 
be considered earlier. There is nothing in all this 
accidental or fortuitous. We trace in it the un- 
changing purpose and providence of the God of 
Israel, the Lord of hosts, who is wonderful in 
counsel and excellent in working (Isaiah xxviii. 29), 
declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet done 
(Isaiah xlvi. 10). 


The plea for a Babylonian standpoint, and with 
it an Exilic origin of the later chapters of Isaiah, is 
followed, or in some measure occasioned, by a 
very inadequate conception of the teachings and 
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promises of these chapters. This may be seen even 
if we confine our attention to the eight chapters 
which are most positively declared to be Exilic. 
The theme of these chapters, so far as it relates to 
Judah, is confessedly the redemption of the nation 
from its captivity. The thirty-ninth chapter ends, 
as we have just seen, with the prediction of a Baby- 
lonian conquest, in which even the Royal family 
should be taken captive, and carried to Babylon 
into a dishonoured service. And the fortieth chapter 
opens with the joyous and memorable words, 
“Comfort ye My people, saith your God. Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that 
her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is 
pardoned ; for she hath received of the Lord’s hands 
double for all her sins.” Throughout the chapters 
that follow we have encouraging assurances, which 
culminate or become specific in the prediction that 
a man, called by God to this service, and named 
Cyrus, should restore the captive people to their 
own land, and give authority for the rebuilding of 
their city and of the house of their God. But let 
any one read these chapters with the idea in his 
mind that this national redemption is their theme, 
their exclusive theme, or even their chief theme, 
and he must feel that the language which describes 
it is entravagant and utterly disproportioned to the 
occasion. And yet he will feel that the seeming 
extravagance cannot be accounted for by ascribing 
it to the spirit of Oriental hyperbolism. Its tone is 
of another order altogether. It breathes a spirit of 
the most perfect sobriety—no wild, vague, fantastic, 


or fanatic words, but solemn, lofty thought, unlike 
4, 
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anything to be found in any other literature but the 
inspired Hebrew. 

The first words that follow “ Comfort ye, comfort 
ye My people,” are quoted in the New Testament 
as fulfilled in the mission of John the Baptist to 
prepare the way of the Lord Christ (Matt. i. 1—8). 
They may be accepted as primarily descriptive of 
the return of the exiles to their own land. But yet 
the language, if true as thus understood, seems to 
look beyond that occasion, of which it would scarcely 
be natural to say, ‘‘ The glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together.” 

Two chapters further on we come to words which 
cannot have had any fulfilment in, or any reference 
to, any event contemporaneous either with Isaiah 
or with the exile—‘‘ Behold My Servant, whom I 
uphold . . . He shall bring forth judgment to the 
Gentiles . . . He shall not fail nor be discouraged 
till He have set judgment in the earth, and the isles 
shall wait for His law” (xli. 1—12). No wonder 
that so glorious a prediction should be followed by a 
summons to universal praise—‘‘ Sing unto the Lord 
a@ new song and His praise from the end of the 
earth.” 

After remarking on passages in which the “ Ser- 
vant of Jehovah” is Israel, the chosen people, 
Cheyne says, ‘‘In the sublimest description of the 
servant I am unable to resist the impression that 
we have a presentiment of an individual, and ven- 
ture to think that our general view of the servant 
ought to be ruled by those passages in which the 
enthusiasm of the author is at its height. ‘ Servant 
of Jehovah’ in these passages seems equivalent to 
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“son of Jehovah’ in Psalm ii. 7 (‘son’ and ‘servant’ 
being, in fact, nearly equivalent in the Old Testa- 
ment), namely, the personal instrument of Israel’s 
regeneration, or, aS Wwe may say in the broader 
sense of the word, the Messiah.’ (In loco.) . Few 
Christians will need any other authority on this 
subject but Matthew xii. 18—21. 

The great prediction of the suffering and yet 
glorified Redeemer in chapter lii. 18 to lii. needs 
only to be referred to in illustration of our point. 
Comment is unnecessary. 

Coming to chapter lx., we are told that the 
leading idea of the first stanza (v. 1—4) is the return 
of the exiles ; of the second (v. 5—9), the rebuilding 
of the Temple; of the third (v. 10—14), the glory of 
the New Jerusalem; of the fourth (v. 15—18), the 
prosperity of the State ; while the fifth and last 
(v. 19—22) exhausts the powers of language in 
describing the favour which Jehovah will extend 
to His righteous people. (Cheyne, 7m loco.) 

If there be any truth in this representation, it 
illustrates the position I have laid down, that if the 
national redemption from Babylon is the theme— 
the exclusive theme, or the chief theme—of these 
chapters, the language which describes it is ex- 
travagant and disproportioned to the occasion. For 
example, ‘‘ Behold, the darkness shall cover the 
earth and gross darkness the people: but the Lord 
shall arise upon thee, and His glory shall be seen 
upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come to thy 
light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.” 
These words are very hyperbolical, if descriptive 
only or chiefly of the nation of Israel and the literal 
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city of Jerusalem. The restoration of the nation 
was essential to the accomplishment of the great 
world-purposes of the God of Israel; and some of 
the glory of the future was reflected on the pre- 
sent. But it is the future, not the present, that 
is described in the glowing words of this chapter— 
described in what might be called their present-day 
imagery—‘‘ The multitude of camels shall cover 
thee, . . . all the flocks of Kedar shall be gathered 
unto thee, . . . they shall come up with acceptance 
on Mine altar, and I will glorify the house of My 
glory.” The last four verses of the chapter are a 
further confirmation of this view. 

Of the great words in the sixty-first chapter, “‘ The 
spirit of the Lord God is upon me,” Christ said, 
‘‘This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears”’ 
(Luke iv. 21). But the critics are greatly exercised 
to determine whether the speaker is the prophet 
himself or the ‘‘ Servant of Jehovah,’ of whom so 
much is said in these chapters. That it is the 
‘“‘Servant,” the Christ, I do not consider it necessary 
to prove. The authority of Christ Himself is suff- - 
cient. And although it may be said that all prophets 
and all true ministers of Christ are sent of God to 
‘‘preach good tidings to the meek,’ Christ could 
scarcely have said}‘‘ This day is this Scripture ful- 
filled in your ears,” if it had already been many 
times fulfilled in ministries that had gone before. 
His words can imply nothing less than that that 
ancient oracle pointed expressly to Him and to the 
ministry on which He was now entering. 


Enough has been said to show that any interpre- 
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tation of what is called Second Isaiah which does 
not recognise the Messianic element in it as its 
chiefest feature, is essentially defective. The 
Scriptures, of which a portion has been quoted, and 
not those which have an immediate reference to the 
return from exile, are the prophetic utterances that 
have “‘ thrilled” and still ‘‘ thrill” the ages—utter- 
ances that are independent of the prophet’s environ- 
ment, whether in Jerusalem or in Babylon—utter- 
ances which would be sheer extravagances if they 
did not refer toa person and a work of which all 
earthly things were only shadows. While they are 
“unrelated”’ to anything in the circumstances of 
the times in which they were spoken, they are 
most intimately related to the great end of the 
prophetic office, which was to minister not only to 
the age of the prophet, but to us also, upon whom 
the ends of the world are come. (1 Cor. x. 11; 
Gal. 11.8; Heb. iv. 2; 1 Peteri. 11.) 

“It is to our confining our views too much to the 
return of the captive Jews from Babylon, as if this 
were the principal subject of the last twenty-seven 
chapters of Isaiah, in place of its being a mere 
preliminary and subordinate topic, that is to be 
ascribed in a great measure (says the venerable Dr. 
Forbes), I believe, the failure to comprehend and 
interpret aright the grand and far-reaching concep- 
tions of the Evangelical prophet.’’* 

Moses Stuart has well said :— 

‘Tt is only when chaps. xl.—lxvi. are viewed 
in the light of a great Messvanic development—a 
series of predictions respecting the person, the 


* The Servant of the Lord (p. 19). 
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work, and the kingdom of Christ—that the earnest- 
ness, the protracted length, the fulness, the deep 
feeling, the holy enthusiasm, the glowing meta- 
phors and similes, and the rich and varied 
exhibitions of peace and prosperity, can well be 
accounted for. The writer, in taking such a 
standpoint, uses the exile and the return from it as 
the basis of his comparisons and analogies. It was 
a rich and deeply-interesting source from which to 
draw them. Any other solution of the whole 
phenomena is, to my mind, at least, meagre and 
unsatisfactory. On no other ground can I account 
for it that Isaiah, so long beforehand, should have 
dwelt on an exile and a return from it which were 
more than a century distant from him and his con- 
temporaries.”’ 


4, 


Whatever faith some of the dividers of Isaiah may 
have in prophecy in general, there is one prediction 
in which they find what they regard as a strong 
argument against the unity of the book. It is that 
which relates to Cyrus, and is found in several 
passages. These must be carefully studied. The 
first direct reference to the subject is in chap. xli. 
25, and reads thus :— 

Ihave raised up one from the north and He shall come: 

From the rising of the sun shall He call upon My name: 

And He shall come upon princes as upon mortar, and as the 
potter treadeth clay. 

The next and fullest of the Cyrus predictions is in 
chapter xliv. 24—xlv. 8 :— 
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Thus saith the Lord, thy redeemer, and He that formed thee 
from the womb, 

I am the Lord, that maketh all things ; 

That stretcheth forth the heavens alone ; 

That spreadeth abroad the earth by Myself ; 

That frustrateth the tokens of the liars, and maketh diviners 
mad ; 

That Hee wise men backward, and maketh their know- 
ledge foolish ; 

That confirmeth ANE word of His servant, 

And performeth the counsel of His messengers ; 

That saith to Jerusalem, “Thou shalt be inhabited”; 

And to the cities of Judah ye shall be built, 

And I will raise up the decayed places thereof, 

That saith to the deep “Be dry”—and I will dry up thy 
rivers ; 

That saith of Cyrus, “He is my shepherd,” 

And shall perform all My pleasure : 

Even saying to Jerusalem “Thou shalt be built,” 

And to the temple “ Thy foundation shall be laid.” 

Thus saith the Lord to His anointed, to Cyrus, 

Whose right hand I have holden—to subdue nations before 
Him ; 

And I will loose the loins of kings, 

To open before him the two-leaved gates, and the gate shall 
not be shut ; 

I will go before thie and make the cr onked places straight ; 

I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the 
bars of iron ; 

And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, 

And hidden riches of secret places, 

That thou may’st know that I, the Lord, 

Which call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel. 

For Jacob My servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, 

T have even called thee by thy name ; 

T have surnamed thee though thou hast not known Me. 

I am the Lord and there is none else—there is no God beside 
Me: 

I girded thee though thou hast not known Me: 
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That they may know from the rising of the sun,—and from 
the West, 

That there is none beside Me,—I am the Lord and there is 
none else. 


In a later chapter (xlvi. 9—11) there is a pro- 
phecy which evidently refers to the same event and 
to the same person, although he is not named. 
Remember the former things of old: 

For I am God and there is none else; 

I am God and there is none like Me, 

Declaring the end from the beginning, 

And from ancient times the things that are not yet done, 
Saying, ‘‘ My counsel shall stand, 

And I will do all My pleasure, 

Calling a ravenous bird from the Hast, 

The man that executeth my counsel from a far country ; 
Yea, I have spoken it, I will also bring it to pass ; 

I have purposed it, I will also do it 


Josephus ascribes the decree of Cyrus (Hizra i. 1, 2) 
to his having read the book of Isaiah, or portions of 
it. Quoting part of the passage in which Cyrus is 
named, Josephus says :—‘‘ This was foretold by 
Isaiah a hundred and forty years before the temple 
was destroyed. Accordingly, when Cyrus read this, 
and admired the Divine power, an earnest desire 
and ambition seized upon him to fulfil what was 
s0 written ; so he called for the most eminent Jews 
that were in Babylon, and said to them that he 
gave them leave to go back to their own country, 
and to rebuild their city Jerusalem and the temple 
of God.’* From which we gather-at the least that 
Josephus had not discovered the grand secret of the 
Higher Criticism, that the prophecy concerning 


* Antig. XI. 1. 
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Cyrus was only two years old when he read it, if 
ever he did read it at all. 


A chief stumbling-block in this prophecy is the 
name of Cyrus, foreknown and foretold so long 
before his birth ; and its existence in chap. xliv. 28 is 
held to prove that the prophecy was not written by 
Isaiah, but in the time of the exile. 

The origin and meaning of the name is still a 
matter of debate, and I must leave it there. Dean 
Plumtre and others maintain (1) that Cyrus was an 
old titular name of the Persian Kings, like Pharoah 
for the Kings of Egypt; (2) that it signifies the 
sun; and (3) that there were communications 
between Judah and Persia in Isaiah’s time, by 
which it is very probable that Isaiah would hear of 
the name and connect it with the Divine revelations. 
Cheyne and others say that identifying the word 
Cyrus with the sun is ‘ philologically untenable.” 
Prof. Sayce plausibly connects it with ‘ Kur,” 
‘* Mountain,” in proto-Medic and Accadian inscrip- 
tions. But is it necessary that we. should find the 
root-meaning of the word, or discover an explanation 
of its occurrence in the prediction ? In our con- 
fessed ignorance of its meaning, is it unreasonable 
to suppose and allow that it may have had a 
meaning, not known to us, but known to the 
Hebrew prophet—a meaning which would abate his 
suprise, if we must suppose him surprised, when the 
Revealing Spirit breathed into his mind not only 
the great prophecy of Judah’s redemption, but the 
very name of the redeemer? Or, in our ignorance, 
may we not be allowed to suppose that the prophet 
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himself was ignorant of, or but very partially 
understood, the words which the Prophetic Spirit 
instructed him to write ? 

What if we shall find, as I think we shall, that 
the name, on the occurrence of which critics 
stumble, is after all a material part of the prophecy, 
and a part which adds to the evidence of its 
genuineness ? 

The knowledge of the name by the historic Isaiah 
would, according to Cheyne, “‘ involve the necessity 
of assuming a suspension of the laws of psychology.” 
But a priori objections of this sort must give way 
before the evidence of facts. What, after all, is 
meant by a suspension of the laws of pyschology? 
Nothing very dreadful, in this case at least. It can 
only mean that the discovery of the name of Cyrus 
was something above the operation of the natural 
laws of the human mind. And this is only saying 
in other words that it was supernatural? The 
very thing we maintain concerning this and every 
other bond fide prediction. Suppose we had the 
prophecy in all respects as it is, but without the 
name. Instead of Cyrus, let it be only a King, 
that shall arise to ‘‘ perform Jehovah’s pleasure.”’ 
Would all else in the prophecy be discoverable by 
the human mind? Is there nothing supernatural 
in it but the name? Or will it be said that the 
other contents of the prophecy, though not discover- 
able by any natural operation of the human mind, 
would be intelligible when made known? Then we 
ask, What is there that is unintelligible in the 
addition of the name? The prophet must have 
known that it was not of himself that he foresaw 
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the deliverance of his nation by the Persian 
monarch. The authoritative preface, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord,” intimates the source of his knowledge. 
But how the Lord said it to him he does not say, 
probably could not say. And the revealing of the 
name of the Deliverer to his mind would scarcely 
be a greater wonder to him than the revealing of 
the Deliverance itself, and of the circumstances in 
which it should take place. 

The mention of the name Cyrus is not without a 
parallel in an older record. At the founding of the 
Northern Kingdom, when Jeroboam, in order to 
keep his subjects from returning to the altar of God 
at Jerusalem, was offering incense on an idolatrous 
altar which he had erected at Bethel, it was 
denounced to him more than 350 years before its 
fulfilment, that a child should be born to the house 
of David, Josiah by name, who should offer upon 
that altar the priests of the high places who burnt 
incense upon it. To suppose that ‘‘Josiah by 
name ”’ is an interpolation or gloss that has slipped 
into the text (1 Kings xiii. 2) from the record of 
its accomplishment (2 Kings xxii. 15, 16) is 
an arbitrary assumption. In that record the act 
of Josiah is said to have been ‘‘ according to the 
word of the Lord which the man of God pro- 
claimed who proclaimed these words;” and 
although the words are not quoted the particularity 
of the prophecy seems to be essential to the 
emphasis which is laid upon it. As Dr. Forbes 
remarks, it was equally important to give so 
definite a proof of divine prescience that it could 
be attributed to none but to that God, known 
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unto whom are all His works from the beginning 
of the world.* 


The Rey. G. A. Smith rests his objection to the 
Isaianic authorship of the prophecy on grounds 
that are independent of the occurrence of the name 
Cyrus. ‘No question need be started (he says) 
about the ability of God’s Spirit to inspire a prophet 
to mention Cyrus by name one bundred and fifty 
years before Cyrus appeared. The question is not, 
could a prophet have been so inspired ?—to which 
question were it put our answer might only be, God 
is great! But the question is, was our prophet so 
inspired? Does he himself offer evidence of the 
fact? Or on the contrary, in naming Cyrus, does he 
give himself out as a contemporary of Cyrus who 
already saw the great Persian above the horizon?”’ + 

To this question Mr. Smith gives a very positive 
answer. And if bold, sweeping assertion could be 
accepted as argument, we should at once say 
““Amen.” The prophecy bears, on the very face 
of it, we are assured, that it was written at the very 
time of the events to which it refers, when Cyrus 
was ‘‘an actual and notorious personage already 
upon the midway of his irresistible career.” 
“‘Cyrus is not presented as a prediction but as a 
proof that prediction is being fulfilled.” But if all 
this may be seen on the very face of the prophecy, 
it should be seen and read of all men, and yet most 
men have failed to see it, and have seen, or seemed 
to see, the very reverse. 


* The Servant of the Lord. Reclaimed to Isaiah as the 
author. p. 52. + On Isaiah, vol. IL, p. 7. 
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If Isaiah had foretold Cyrus, how is it, we are 
asked, that he had not foretold intervening events, 
such as the fall of Assyria, the ascendancy of 
Babylon, and the captivity of the Jews by the 
Babylonians. This, we are told, “might have been 
fairly expected.’”’ To which we have only to say 
that we have no right to expect anything of the 
sort. It seems little short of absurdity to say that 
a prophet may not foretell a distant event without 
foretelling at the same time the events that lie 
between. It so happens in this case, however, that 
Isaiah did foretell by implication at least, the fall of 
Assyria and the rise of Babylon, for he foretold a 
captivity of Judah not by the Assyrians, as was that 
of Israel, but by the Babylonians (chap. xxxix. 6). 
Mr. Smith, however, gets rid of the prediction by 
denying that the words of Isaiah to Hezekiah 
contained a prediction at all. Isaiah had likewise 
foretold the fall of Babylon (chaps. xi. and xiv.), 
but Mr. Smith gets rid of this in like manner, by 
saying that Isaiah did not write this prophecy, 
although the book says he did (verse 1). And now 
having by critical violence cut out or cancelled 
prophecies which bore on the destinies of Assyria 
and Babylon, he says he cannot believe that Isaiah 
foretold the deliverance from Babylon by Cyrus, 
because if he had we might have expected him to 
have foretold something of the destinies of Assyria 
and Babylon. 

There is one thing, however, which we do not 
find in what is called I Isaiah—clear and definite 
promises of redemption from Babylon, except it 
be in a passage which the critics deny to him 
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(chapter xiv. 1—4). The captivity in Babylon, 
and the destruction of Babylon itself, are foretold, 
and if I may borrow the words, ‘“‘we might have 
expected” this great prophet to receive the divine 
mandate to say that on the destruction of Babylon, 
Judah should return to his own land; but no—if he 
wrote only chaps. ii—xxxix. The veil drops on 
the future with the announcement of Isaiah’s 
prediction of captivity to Hezekiah. We turn 
from Isaiah to his contemporary Micah, and in 
his page we find prominence given to the doom 
that hung over both the nations of Israel, to 
the fall of Babylon the destroyer, and to the 
liberation of her captives. The Northern kingdom 
should perish first. ‘‘I will make Samaria as an 
heap of the field’’ (see chapter i. 2—6). And the 
Southern kingdom, that of Judah, should perish in 
like manner, ‘‘ therefore shall Zion, for your sake, 
be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem shall become 
heaps, and the mountain of the house as the high 
places of the forest’ (chapter ili. 12). ‘‘ Now 
shalt thou go forth out of the city, and thou shalt 
dwell in the field, and thou shalt go even to 
Babylon, there shalt thow be delivered, there the 
Lord shall redeem thee from the hand of thine 
enemres”” (chapter iv. 10). The nation, or a 
devout and penitent remnant ofit, is represented 
as saying, ‘‘ Therefore I will look unto the Lord, I 
will wait for the God of my salvation—My God 
shall hear me. Rejoice not against me, O mine 
enemy :—when I fall, I shall arise; when I sit in 
darkness the Lord shall be a light unto me. I will 
bear the indignation of the Lord, because I have 
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sinned against Him, until He plead my cause and 
execute judgment for me ; He will bring me forth to 
the light, and I shall behold His righteousness. 
Then she that is mine enemy shall~see it, and 
shame shall cover her that said unto me, Where is 
the Lord thy God?” (chapter vii. 7—10). This 
and further language of penitence and hope is 
followed, on the part of the prophet, by an ecstacy 
of adoration—‘‘ Who is a God like unto Thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity and passeth by the transgression 
of the remnant of His heritage? He retaineth 
not His anger for ever, because He delighteth in 
mercy.” 

We turn to Micah’s contemporary, Isaiah, to 
whom it was given to utter and record very great 
things in the name of the Lord, and naturally look 
for some parallel to the course of Micah’s prophecy. 
But it is not to be found within the borders of 
chapters i.—xxxix. Chapter xiv. 1—4 is denied to 
Isaiah. Over chapter xxxv. the critics wage battle. 
G. A. Smith holds that it does foretell the return of 
the exiles, but Cheyne calls this. ‘‘an inveterate 
error which, he fears, will not soon be eradicated ”’ 
(un loco). Driver and Delitzsch differ from Cheyne, 
and refer to the quotation of chapter xxxv. 10 in 
chapter li. 3,11. Only Delitzsch reverses the order 
of the quotation, and regards chapter xxxv. 10 as 
a Mosaic from li. 3, 11, and Ixi. 3, thus denying 
its authorship to Isaiah. ‘‘ Here (he says) all and 
everything is a prelude in thought and language to 
the Deutero-Isaianic Book of Consolation for the 
exiles.” * 

* New Hdition, vol. IL. 75. 
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In my search for some parallel in Isaiab to the 
ending of Micah’s prophesying, I do not avail myself 
of an argumentum ad hominem against the critics. 
T include, in the sphere of my search, those 
prophecies which they would eliminate from the 
book in chapters xiv. and xxxv., but even then I do 
not find in these or elsewhere that which is so 
prominent in Micah—the Divine forgiveness. But 
I have only to turn over a page and read the open- 
ing words of ‘‘ Second Isaiah ” to find what I want: 
“Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her that her warfare is accomplished, that her 
iniquity is pardoned.” Here is the true parallel 
to Micah’s ‘‘ Who is a God like unto Thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity and passeth by the transgression 
of the remnant of His heritage?’’ And the parallel 
runs through the whole of Second Isaiah. Or 
rather the whole of Second Isaiah is, after the 
manner of Isaiah, and with the greater gift of 
prophecy bestowed on him (1 Cor. xii. 11), the 
development or expansion of the glorious thought 
which closed the ministry of Micah. It is as if 
Micah’s words, ‘“‘ Who is a God like unto Thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity,’ were echoed back in Isaiah’s 
words, “I, even I, am He that blotteth out thy 
transgressions for Mine own sake, and will not 
remember thy sins” (xliii. 25); ‘‘I have blotted 
out as a thick cloud thy transgressions, and as a 
cloud thy sins; return unto Me, for I have redeemed 
thee” (xliv. 22). 

All this points to the probability that Second 
Isaiah belongs to the age of Micah, that is, to the 
age of the historic Isaiah. 
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Mr. Smith finds in the words of the Cyrus 
prophecy a reference both to things past in the 
career of the conqueror and to things to come,—the 
things past being conquests already achieved, and 
the things to come being the fall of Babylon and 
the deliverance of the Jews. The ground for this 
distinction is the change of tense in chapter xlv. 
1, 2,3: ‘* Whose right hand I have holden—I will 
loose the loins of kings—I will go before thee,” and 
soon. ‘If he (the prophet) had both the advent of 
Cyrus and the fall of Babylon in long perspective, 
why did he not use the prophetic perfect for both?” 
Almost as much as to say, why did he not subject 
himself to an iron uniformity of speech? That the 
prophets used both the prophetic perfect and the 
prophetic present—it might be called the poetic or 
pictorial perfect and present—to indicate the future 
needs no proof. A birth that was destined to take 
place many centuries hence is, for example, de- 
scribed in the present tense—‘‘ Unto us a child zs 
born—unto us a son 7s given” (chapter ix.). The 
future of this same child is described in tenses 
future, past, and present, all in the same passage. 


‘‘ His visage was marred. . . . He shall sprinkle 
many nations . . . He shall grow up (R.V. 
grew). . . . He hath no form nor comeliness. 


He 7s despised (R.V. was).’’ And so on 
throughout the memorable prophecy in the lii. and 
liii. chapters. In one of those passages of which 
Mr. Smith is most certain that they were written in 
the days of the exile and before the redemption, he 
will find the past tense used in a description of 


what was yet to come: ‘Return unto Me, for I 
5 
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have redeemed thee. . . . The Lord hath re- 
deemed Jacob and glorified Himself in Israel” 
(chapter xliv. 22, 23). 

The change of tense in the Cyrus prophecy is 
surely too slender a ground on which to rest the 
conclusion that it was the deliberate purpose or 
intent of the author to distinguish the past from 
the future—to show, in fact, that when he wrote he 
was at once the historian of the past and the 
prophet of the future. It is far from justifying the 
confidence with which the critic appeals to the 


prophecy as containing within itself evidence of its 
exilian origin. 


There are two points about which there can be 
no difference: (1) that the words contain a prophecy, 
whether ten years old or one hundred and fifty—a 
prophecy of the taking of Babylon by Cyrus and of 
the liberation of the captive Jews; and (2) an 
appeal to the foreknowledge and might of Jehovah 
in evidence of His Godhead, with a challenge to the 
heathen to produce like evidence in support of the 
claims of their gods. Let us look at both. 


(1) Canon Driver says, ‘‘The language of the 
prophet is throughout consistent with the sup- 
position that his prophecy was delivered B.c. 540, 
ten or twelve years (perhaps more) since Cyrus’s 
first appearance, and two years before his capture 
of Babylon.”* Cheyne thinks the appearance of 
the herald of the advent of the liberator, Cyrus, 
may be dated approximately B.c. 546, seven or eight 


* «Tsaiah: His Life and Times,” p. 189. 
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years before the edict of Cyrus. Now what do we 
gain by bringing the date of the prophecy so near 
the date of its fulfilment? Nothing, except that it 
accounts for the name of Cyrus. As to all else, 
we have still to assume what Cheyne incorrectly 
describes as a “‘suspension of the laws of psy- 
chology.” No suspension or heightening of the 
natural powers of the prophet’s mind could enable 
him to know that Cyrus would give authority to the 
Jews to rebuild their city and temple. Even the 
capture of Babylon two years hence could not be 
foretold as a positive occurrence. The language of 
the prophecy is not that of hope or conjecture, but 
of assurance as direct and positive as if the event 
was not future but past. And the assurance is 
justified not by present appearances and proba- 
bilities, but because it is based on ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord.” 

Cheyne sees more in one part of the prophecy. 
In the words, ‘‘He shall call on My name,’— 
translated by him ‘‘ He shall proclaim My name,” 
—in the R.V. ‘‘ One that calleth-on My name” 
(chapter xli. 25), he sees ‘‘ a prediction of a spiritual 
change to be wrought in Cyrus in consequence of 
his wonderful career” (in loco). He says, ‘‘ The 
most sceptical critic will at least admit Hzra i. 2 as 
an early interpretation of the prophecy before us.” 
But a few pages farther on he sees reason to revoke 
or modify this opinion. Enough for us at present 
to say, that the words used by Cyrus in his decree 
need occasion no difficulty as to the genuineness of 
the decree. The learned Schrader says: ‘‘ Though 
the words placed in the mouth of the Persian King 
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[‘ all the kingdoms of the earth Jehovah, the God of 
Heaven, has given me,’ &c.] are spoken éx sensu 
Judeorum, yet they may be justified historically 
from the fact that they completely accord with the 
policy of toleration that characterised the reign of 
the Founder of the Persian Monarchy.” * Of this 
policy the author proceeds to give other examples. 


(2) Ail are agreed that in the Cyrus prophecy 
there is an appeal to the foreknowledge and might 
of Jehovah in evidence of his Godhead, and a 
challenge to the heathen to produce like evidence in 
support of the claims of their gods. Verses 21 to 
24 of chapter xli. (says Cheyne) ‘‘ can only mean 
the things which are to take place before certain 
other events. (‘The things that are to come here- 
after,’ v. 23), in other words, ‘the near as opposed 
to the distant future.’ The idol gods are summoned 
to do this accurately and precisely, in order that 
when the time comes, those who are interested in 
them may observe whether they have turned out 
false or true.” ‘‘ But judgment goes against the 
idol gods by default. They can show no prophecies, 
cannot so much as speak.” Then in verses 25 to 29 
there is ‘‘ a summary of the evidence in favour of 
Jehovah’s claims. It is He who raised up Cyrus; 
none of the idols predicted Cyrus’s coming. It is 
He, too, who gives to Zion the first tidings of the 
deliverance of her sons.”’ (Com. in loco.) 

Delitzsch is equally explicit. ‘As in the raising 


* The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament. By E. 


Bae D.D. Translated by O. E. Whitehouse, M.A. Vol. 
» p. 60. 
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up of Cyrus, Jehovah shows Himself all-ruling 
(chapter xli. 25), so also He shows Himself all- 
knowing (verses 26——28).” ‘If one of the heathen 
gods announced beforehand this appearance of Cyrus 
in the beginning of the history that has now reached 
its end, then will Jehovah and His people, taught 
by experience, acknowledge His Godhead.” “ As 
the raising up of Cyrus evinces the unique power of 
Jehovah, so the announcement of the deliverance of 
Zion and Jerusalem, which is now being effected by 
Cyrus, evinces His unique knowledge.” (Com. in 
loco.) 

But it is not so commonly observed that this 
appeal to the attributes of Jehovah, in contrast with 
the ignorance and impotence of idol gods, does not 
begin with the specific foretelling of Cyrus. It begins 
within a few verses of the beginning of what is 
called “ Second Isaiah,” chapter xl. 12. In chapter 
xli. the islands and peoples are challenged to a con- 
test, to determine who has a right to the title of 
God? By showing who alone possesses the prescient 
knowledge to predict and the pre-disposing power to 
bring to pass an event in the far future. We are to 
suppose Jehovah and Israel on the one side, and the 
islands and peoples on the other.* ‘The contest 
goes forward through sublime and gracious utter- 
ances, till it culminates in a specific prediction of a 
conqueror and a deliverer, whose very name is 
given, who should accomplish the Divine purpose of 
re-establishing the chosen people in their own land. 

The alternatives before us are (1) That all this 
was written on the eve of the hour of deliverance, 

* See “The Servant of Jehovah.” By John Forbes, D.D. (p. 34) 
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with a view possibly to encourage the captives, and 
to strengthen their faith in their God ; or (2) Thatit 
was written by Isaiah, and left by him for the age- 
long instruction of the nation; an age-long protest 
against their national pre-tendencies to idolatry, and 
thus becoming a great factor in that weening of the 
nation from idolatry which took place before their 
return to the land of their fathers. The prediction 
of their deliverance and of the very name of the 
deliverer, when fulfilled, would be a crowning 
evidence of the exclusive claim to Godhead so often 
based on the fact of the foreknowledge of Jehovah. 

Accept these chapters of the book as “ testa- 
mentary ’”’ * from the hand of Isaiah, and everything 
- becomes plain. But the other alternative involves 
us in many difficulties. Imagine the prediction, on 
which so much stress is laid, as an evidence of the 
true Godhead of Jehovah, to be written or spoken 
in the very midst of the events to which it refers, 
what ground could there be for a challenge to the 
priests and the idol-gods of Babylon to prove the 
godhead of their idols by foretelling future events ? 
The famous diviners of that land would be far 
inferior to their prototypes in Egypt (Exod. vii. 11 
to 22), if they could discover no means of meeting 
the challenge by confusing its issues. Would the 
challenge carry conviction even to the minds of the 
exiles? And yet the whole tone of it is so bold and 
defiant that it must have been uttered at a time and 


* This word is happily used by Delitzsch, who suggests, as a 
possible hypothesis, that chapters xl. to Ixvi. are a testamentary 
discourse of Isaiah. The prophet’s public history closes fifteen 
years before the death of Hezekiah. When his life closed we do 
not know. 
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in circumstances which would compel assent on the 
part of all who might read or hear it. 

The same remark may be made and the same 
question asked with double force with reference to 
the prediction of Cyrus by name. “For Jacob my 
servant’s sake and Israel mine elect, I have even 
called thee by thy name. I have surnamed thee 
though thou hast not known me. I am Jehovah, 
and there is none else”? (chap. xlv. 4,5). In the 
words of Delitzsch, “‘ the calling, setting apart, and 
girding—.e., equipping of Cyrus by Jehovah, took 
place; thus making known his sole Godhead at a 
time when Cyrus knew nothing of Jehovah—.e., 
not when he still served other gods, but as the 
refrain-like iteration of ‘When thou knewest me 
not’ strongly emphasises, before he existed and 
could know anything of Jehovah.’* If so, the 
prophecy was not of exilian origin. 

Could these words have been written or spoken 
at a time when the name of Cyrus was in every one’s 
mouth, and in a country which had the most painful 
occasion to know it, being in constant dread of the 
approach of his victorious army? Is it not obvious 
that if the prophecy had been written when Cyrus 
was already famous as a conqueror, when nations 
had already been ‘‘subdued before him” (verse 1), 
the mention of his name would have had in it 
nothing that was notable or significant ; whereas 
the mention of the name stands in the prediction 
as one of its most remarkable features, one of the 
signs in fact that the prediction was of God. The 
tradition reported by Josephus would lose all its 

* Vol. IL. pp. 204—5. 
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force, if indeed it could ever have come into exist- 
ence, if the passage which Cyrus is said to have 
read in the book of Isaiah was only two years old. 


But here Cheyne makes an extraordinary sugges- 
tion. He says: ‘May not Isaiah xliv. 24—xlv. 
1—7 have been written, partly at least, with an 
apologetic purpose, and intended for Cyrus as well 
as for Jewish readers? The apologies for the 
Christians addressed to the Roman Emperors 
missed their mark, and were unread ; it is perfectly 
conceivable that the apology for the Jews addressed 
to Cyrus was more fortunate: ’’*—referring to the 
story told by Josephus, in which he thinks there 
‘‘may be an element of truth.’ The reader must 
be more clear-sighted’ than I am, if he can discover 
any analogy between the ‘“‘ Apologia’’ addressed by 
Justin Martyr and others to the Rulers of Rome 
and the prophecy of Isaiah respecting the Deliver-: 
ance of the Jews by Cyrus. But apart from this 
it seems to me that Professor Cheyne’s suggestion 
involves consequences from which he would himself 
shrink. The suggestion is this, that the sublime 
prophecy of Judah’s redemption in which Cyrus 
is named was after all not strictly a prophecy, but 
“partly at least” an Apologia—I would say a 
scheme, a ruse, to induce Cyrus to assume the 
function of the Liberator of a captive nation. Cyrus 
reads the wonderful words in which Jehovah is 
represented as asserting His sole Godhead on the 
ground of His attribute of foreknowledge :—his fore- 
knowledge being evidenced, among other ways, by 

* Commentary on Isaiah. Third Edition. Vol. I., p. 291. 
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His even naming the Deliverer. He wonders, we 
may suppose he worships, and ultimately issues the 
decree which it was foretold he should issue, ‘“‘ Even 
saying to Jerusalem, Thou shalt be built, and to 
the Temple, Thy foundation shall be laid” (chap. 
xliv. 25). But let him discover that this prediction 
of him and of his divinely appointed task was written 
only two years before his capture of Babylon, and 
he will regard it as an imposition, a fraud. It is the 
work, he will conclude, of a fanatic who dares to 
ascribe to his God words which are his own, or 
of a scheming Jew who, without the excuse of 
fanaticism, hopes thus to secure the favour of a 
Conqueror who is as credulous as he is mighty. 
But, accepting the prophecy as ancient, the great 
King feels no doubt. It not only records his name 
before he was born, but foretells his career of con- 
quest before it began: ‘“‘ Cyrus, whose right hand I 
have holden to subdue nations before him.” 

Iam not arguing for the truth of the story told 
by Josephus, either in its entirety or as having in it 
what Cheyne calls ‘‘an element of truth.” I am 
only illustrating the straits to which even a reverent 
and believing student of Holy Writ is driven by 
the necessity of accounting for, and justifying, the 
Cyrus prophecy if written in the days of its fulfil- 
ment. With all respect, I cannot help regarding 
Professor Cheyne’s suggestion as nothing but a 
desperate, logical, or illogical, venture. Whatever 
a ‘‘Naturalist’’ interpreter might think, the Pro- 
fessor would recoil from the supposition that the 
great unknown prophet, to whom he ascribes the 
second part of Isaiah, could be guilty of any 
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approach to the use of crooked methods to accom- 
plish the purposes of his God. 


The Cyrus prophecy is got rid of by some by 
the short and easy method of cutting it out of the 
book altogether. Sir Edmund Strachey, while 
strongly maintaining the Isaian authorship of the 
second as well as of the first part of the book, thinks 
that the difficulties may be met by ascribing some 
passages to what he calls ‘‘the Synagogue.” The 
only one which he specifies is the Cyrus prediction. 
Comparing the language in which Cyrus is described 
with that in which, in other Isaian prophesies, ‘‘ the 
servant of Jehovah” is described, he thinks Isaiah 
could not have applied such language, especially 
the term ‘‘ anointed,” to a heathen king. Of the 
theory of intentional interpolations by so-called 
editors, I shall have something to say later on. 
Meantime, I reply to Sir Edmund in his own 
words: ‘‘ The first essential of a conjectural 
emendation of the text is, that it shall be itself 
free from all internal difficulty, and so far 
thoroughly suitable for taking the place of what 
is not capable of explanation.” Now, this emenda- 
tion of the prophecies which relate to the redemp- 
tion of the Jews by Cyrus would create far greater 
difficulties than it solves. The prophecies are there 
from the known beginning of the book, and cannot 
be subjected to an arbitrary and violent excision. 
The member of the so-called Synagogue, who in- 
vented the predictions respecting Cyrus, and in- 
serted them in “the book of the prophet Hsaias,”’ 
must have had in him a strange mixture of profane 
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audacity, and of spiritual sympathy with the spirit 
of the prophet—a man, if I may use the well-worn 
phrase, psychologically impossible.* 

I need scarcely say that Cheyne rejects this theory 
of excision, which, he says, is as purely arbitrary as 
any fancy in the older rationalists.t In his first 
book he had written: “‘ By the test of language and 
ideas, and not by the mere occurrence of any single 
proper name, the Babylonian origin of these pro- 
phecies must be substantiated.”+ Delitzsch considers 
‘the naming of Cyrus as not a conclusive disproof 
of the personal unity of the two Isaiahs.”’ || And I 
think I am now entitled to say that the Cyrus pro- 
phecy, instead of furnishing grounds for doubting its 
Isaianic authorship, furnishes grounds, at the very 
least, for believing that it was delivered long before 
the days of Cyrus. And, if so, there remains no 
ground for a denial of the authorship of Isaiah. 


5. 


As a further argument against the unity of the 
book, it is alleged that there is a material difference 
in “Theology and Thought.” ‘The fundamental 
principles of the Israelitish religion,” it is allowed, 
‘‘are common to both parts of the book of Isaiah, 
as they are to the prophets generally ; when we look 
for features that are distinctive, we at once find that 
they are different. Isaiah depicts the Majesty of 

* « Jewish History and Politics,” p. 355. 
+ Commentary, vol. I., p. 290. Third Edition. 


{ Isaiah. Chronologically arranged, p. Xvil. 
|| Commentary, vol. IL, p. "123. 
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Jehovah ; the author of chapters xl.—lxvi., His 
Infinity.” ‘“ This,” * says Canon Driver, “is a 
real difference.” Admit that there is a real dif- 
ference between the ideas of Majesty and Infinitude, 
is it such a difference as to necessitate or even 
suggest the conclusion that two writings in which 
they are found must have come from different 
authors? On the contrary, are not these ideas so 
allied that it would be most natural for the same 
author to give prominence to both? 

‘‘ Where,” says Canon Driver, ‘‘in Isaiah [first 
part] is the destiny of Israel, and the purpose of 
its call, developed, or even noticed allusively, as 
it is developed in chapters xl.—lxvi.? In these 
chapters, again, the figure of the Messianic King 
is absent ; another figure, intimately connected with 
the view of Israel’s destiny, that kis been just 
mentioned—a figure singularly striking and original 
in its conception holds a corresponding position. 
To say that the figure of Jehovah’s ideal servant 
is an advance upon that of the Messianic King is 
not correct; it starts from a different origin alto- 
gether ; it is parallel to it, not a continuation 
of it.” + 

Canon Cheyne, writing of “the wide difference” 
between the two parts of the book, “from a reli- 
gious point of view,” says, “not the ideal King of 
Israel, but a figure variously described, and sus- 
ceptible (as experience shows) of different explan- 
ations, is the centre of the largest and grandest 
of this cognate group. Who is this ‘ Servant of 


* “Tsaiah: His Life and Times,” p. 206. 
t “Isaiah: His Life and Times,” pp, 206—7. 
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Jehovah’? Certainly not, in the proper sense of 
the word, the Messiah; certainly not, in all the 
extant descriptions, an Individual.” 

Again, “Though the Servant of Jehovah, even 
in the most individualising passages, is not, pro- 
perly speaking, the Messiah, yet there are features 
in the description borrowed from the earlier por- 
traits of the Messianic King, features which, re- 
garded strictly, may be inconsistent, but which 
serve to keep up the historical continuity of the 
announcement of salvation.”’ * 


It is scarcely worth while to remark on the 
difference between these two critical authorities. 
The one holds that the figure of the Servant of 
Jehovah is not an advance upon the figure of the 
Messianic King; it starts from a different origin, 
and is not a continuation of it. The other sees in 
the Servant of Jehovah features borrowed from the 
earlier portraits of the Messianic King, which serve 
to keep up the historical continuity of the announce- 
ment of salvation. True, these feature are, or “may 
be inconsistent.” The inconsistency, put very 
briefly, is that between a Conqueror and a Sufferer, 
and was so felt before the coming of Christ that 
the Jews ignored the one and fixed their gaze and 
hope exclusively on the other. But we know that 
they were gloriously consistent. Of the “Servant 
whose visage was so marred more than any man” it 
is expressly said that He shall be exalted and be 
very high, and that “kings should shut their mouths 


* Article: “Isaiah,” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. XIII., 
p. 382. 
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because of Him” (R.V. margin) in respectful silence. 
His suffering was even to be the ground of His 
conquest. ‘‘I will divide Him a portion with the 
great, and He shall divide the spoil with the strong ; 
because He hath poured out His soul unto death ” 
(chapters lii. and lii.). 

To return to the alleged religious differences 
between the first and second parts of Isaiah. The 
other principal differences noted by Canon Cheyne 
are in the second part, (a) the personality of the 
Spirit of Jehovah asserted in the second part. To 
which it is enough to reply that the personality of 
the ‘‘ Spirit of Jehovah” appears as explicitly in the 
first as in the second part. If in the second we 
have ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me,” in 
chapter lxi. 1; we have in the first, ‘‘ The Spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon Him,” in chapter xi. 2. 

(b) Another great difference alleged is the 
“doctrine of vicarious atonement in chapter iii.” 
Whether Canon Cheyne is consistent in finding the 
vicarious atonement of the Christ in this chapter, 
seeing that, according to him, the servant of 
Jehovah, even in the most individualising passages, 
is not, properly speaking, the Messiah, is a matter 
of little consequence. The fact may be admitted 
that the doctrine of vicarious atonement which we 
find so clearly in the fifty-third chapter is not 
found in the first part of the book. 

To the difficulty thus raised a sufficient reply 
might be found in the Canon’s own words. Speak- 
ing of “the argument for the non-Isaianic origin 
of IT Isaiah, that the development of many primary 
ideas [in IT Isaiah] is subsequent not only to Isaiah, 
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but to Jeremiah,” he says: “ Still, it is well, per- 
haps, to be reminded of the necessity of caution, 
lest one should be so far carried away in the ardour 
of criticism as to relegate to a later ‘ stage’ an idea 
which an earlier-inspired prophet might, perhaps, 
under peculiar circumstances, have conceived.’’* 

It is admitted, then, that an ‘inspired prophet 
earlier’ than Jeremiah, and earlier than the Exile, 
might have ‘‘ concewed” the doctrine of atonement, 
at least, ‘‘ under peculiar circumstances.” Then, 
after all, possibly the known historic Isaiah may 
have written the fifty-third of the book! But we are 
warned against accepting a conclusion which would 
imply “a suspension of the ordinary laws of 
psychology.” What these laws are, and what a 
suspension of them may mean, we are not told. 
The appeal to them seems to me like raising a 
ghost to frighten us against proceeding farther. 
Why could not Isaiah have ‘conceived”’ (I shall 
object to this word immediately) the fifty-third of 
Isaiah, or the ideas contained in it, without a sus- 
pension of the ordinary laws of his mind? Is it 
because the ideas were novel?—novel, at least, as 
connected with the work of the coming Messiah. 
Or is it because the date of the fulfilment of the 
prophecy was distant? Or because there were no 
‘‘neculiar circumstances” to suggest it? But sup- 
pose we “relegate” the prophecy and its ideas to a 
later date, the time of the Exile, would not the 
“conception” of them then equally involve a sus- 
pension of the ordinary mental laws of the unknown 
prophet? The ideas would still be novel—this 

* Prophecies of Isaiah II, p. 219. 
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fifty-third chapter coming into existence only then : 
the date of fulfilment would still be very distant, 
five hundred years or more; and there are no 
“peculiar circumstances’ in the time of Cyrus, any 
more than in the time of Hezekiah, to account for 
the ‘‘ conception” of it. 


But I object altogether to the phrase “conceived ” 
in this connection. It implies, or seems to imply, 
that not the Inspiring Spirit, but the prophet’s 
mind, was the originating cause of the prophecy 
and of the ideas involved init. The prophet’s mind 
first, the Divine Spirit second; I would reverse this 
order—the Divine Spirit first, the prophet’s mind 
second. , 

The point I aim at may be made clear by putting 
it in another form. We find progress or growth in 
the teachings of the Old Testament, but not a 
natural development. In the case of the prophets, 
“it is not as when one author or man of science 
takes up the theory of his predecessor, and, by 
genius or experiment, confirms it, and extends it 
beyond the point at which his predecessor left it, 
until by successive experiments it is fully estab- 
lished, and all its bearings and results are ascer- 
tained.” The advance of Biblical promise and 
prediction cannot be accounted for by any such 
process of natural development. To quote further 
from myself: ‘‘We cannot imagine any natural 
process by which ‘the seed of the woman’ should, 
two thousand years later, be interpreted to -be ‘the 
seed of Abraham’; and by which ‘the seed of 
Abraham’ should, nine hundred years later, be 
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interpreted to be a son of David; and by which the 
son of David should, three hundred years later, be 
expressly declared to be both human and Divine, 
and represented as conquering and blessing the 
world by the virtue of suffering endured for the 
sin of the world ; and by which, two hundred years 
later (Dan. ix. 24), the time of the promised 
deliverance should be indicated ; and by which, 
a hundred and fifty years later still, the appearance 
of the Deliverer in His temple should be foretold 
as sudden, and to be preceded by an Elijah who 
should prepare His way (Mal. iii.). In all this we 
have not a development of the seed sown in the 
primitive promise to our first parents, effected by 
the genius of the thinkers of after ages. The only 
rational and adequate explanation of it is that 
which is supplied by the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, namely this, that God spoke to the 
fathers by the prophets by divers portions and in 
divers manners, and then in these last days hath 
spoken to us by His Son.” 

If it be so, we must think first’ of the Revealing 
Spirit, and only secondly of the mind to which the 
Revelation was made. To say that the Spirit chose 
fitting times and fitting instruments, is only to say that 
He was, as He ever must be, All-wise. But to deny 
that to be a Revelation of His for which we cannot 
discover ‘‘ peculiar circumstances” to account for it, 
is to limit the Holy One of Israel. And even if the 
difference between the Messiah of the first part 
and the Messiah of the second part of the book 
were greater than it is (of which we shall have 


* Handbook of Christian Evidences, pp. 310, 311. 
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something more to say), there can be no appeal 
to the ‘analogy of prophecy,” to prejudice the con- 
clusion that both revelations of the Divine Spirit 
were given to the same man. At the utmost, we 
have in the second part only an addition to what we 
have in the first. And who has a right to say that 
in the course of a prophetic ministry of fifty or sixty 
years this addition might not be made? Our 
contention is, not that Isaiah, through reflection 
and experience, “conceived” in later life ideas 
which had not dawned upon him in earlier life, 
or attained to a higher ‘‘ conception”’ of the great 
Salvation of the Future, or a deeper insight into 
the Divine purposes; but that the Divine Spirit 
revealed to him in ‘‘divers portions,’ both the 
glorious things of the First, and the glorious things 
of the Second part of the book. In both we find 
some of those things of which it is written, “ Kye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” 


But with all this it is contended that “in the 
course of development of Old Testament religious 
truth, the exile is the right place for the second 
portion of the book, not an earlier period. Com- 
posed by Isaiah, it would be a miraculous antici- 
pation.”* One is surprised to find Delitzsch 
suggesting such an objection. Is not all bonéd- 
fide_ prediction a miraculous anticipation of the 
event? If the Messianic fifty-third chapter is a 
miraculous anticipation, is not the Messianic ninth 

. *® Delitzsch, New Edition. Vol. II.. p. 182. 
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chapter equally so? As to the course of develop- 
ment of religious truth, we ask for signs or traces 
of development between the time of the historic 
Isaiah and the time of the hypothetic prophet 
during the exile. We find none. There are no links 
to connect the two periods, no intervening 
prophets that indicate a gradual or onward 
Messianic progress. The greatest of the inter- 
mediate prophets is Jeremiah, and in his writings 
we find no Messianic progress beyond the first 
Isaiah. The greatest of the exilic prophets is 
Ezekiel, and in his writings we find no Messianic 
advance on the first Isaiah. If Daniel wrote, as 
we believe he did, the ninth chapter of the book 
which bears his name, he was favoured with “a 
miraculous anticipation’? of the coming of the 
Messiah, so specific and minute in detail (verses 24 
to 27), that instead of being a connecting link 
between the stage which prophecy attained in first 
Isaiah and that which it attained in second, we 
conclude that, so far as development is concerned, it 
must have come after both. In Zéchariah we have 
prophecies which declare at once the Divinity and 
atoning work of the coming One (chap. xii. 7, 1), 
but these belong to a period long after the time of 
Cyrus. And the prophecy in this book, which seems 
in advance of all that went hefore (Zechariah ix. 9), 
is, like those of Daniel, so specific and minute that 
even apart from the authority of the book, we 
might say that it followed, not preceded, the very 
latest of all the prophecies of the book, both first 
and last, which bears the name of Isaiah. 

We search in vain, then, for any development to 
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bridge over the years between Isaiah and the return 
from exile. And the critics themselves, who ascribe 
chapters xl. to lxvi. to this later period, overleap all 
these years backward in search of an explanation of 
the distinctive character of their author, and find it 
not in an intermediate development but in the very 
Isaiah who, they say, did not write these chapters. 
If we should grant that these chapters disclose “‘a 
higher stage of insight into God’s work in the 
future,” it would not affect our argument. Mr. 
G. A. Smith says that ‘“‘ chapter fifty-third as a 
prophecy of Jesus Christ is surely as great a marvel, 
if you date it from the exile, as if you date it from 
the age of Isaiah.”* Granted ; but if so, it is obvious 
to remark that it would not bea greater marvel if 
dated from the age of Isaiah than if dated from the 
exile. 
* On the Book of Isaiah, vol. IL., p. 7. 


III. 


ARGUMENTS IN SUPPORT OF THE UNITY OF 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF ISAIAH. 


In reviewing the arguments against the Isaianic 
authorship of chaps. xl.—Ixvi. I have omitted 
nothing that seems to me of the least importance. 
But in support of them I find it said that ‘‘an exilic 
date for these chapters is not impossible.” What has 
to be proved, however, is that an earlier, an Isaianic 
date is impossible. The onus probandi rests on 
those who deny their Isaianic origin. And I have 
not found in all that has been alleged to that effect 
anything approaching to proof that the second part 
of the Book could not have been written by the 
historic Isaiah. ‘‘The rules of ordinary criticism,” 
Sir Edmund Strachey says rightly in a passage 
already quoted in part, ‘require us to accept 
Isaiah as the author until it is shown that he 
cannot have been so; we are not to begin by 
treating the book as anonymous, and conjecturing 
who its author may have been. Then (he continues) 
an examination of particulars shows that, whatever 
we must grant of certain passages, the general 
matter of the discourse may be understood as that 
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of a prophet in Jerusalem in the days of Hezekiah, 
and need not be taken to be by a Jew living in 
Babylon during the exile.”’* 

We are prepared to go beyond a negative conclu- 
sion, and to maintain that there are good and solid 
positive reasons for holding that Isaiah wrote the 
second as well as the first part of the book. 


This conclusion, it should be premised, has nothing 
to do with the question of the more or less accuracy 
of the text. How far the present text may be 
improved by a collation of manuscripts, or by a 
comparison with the Septuagint translation, or in 
any other way, has nothing to do with the question 
whether the original came from the hand of one or 
of two or of many authors. 

Further, the question of authorship has nothing 
to do with the age of existing manuscript copies. 
Tt is true that we do not possess a MS. of the Old 
Testament which is a thousand years old. But in | 
this respect it is only in the condition in which we 
find all ancient authors. The oldest known MS. 
of Herodotus is attributed to the tenth century, A.D., 
there being thus about 1,500 years between the time 
of the historian and the date of the oldest copy of 
his history which has yet been discovered. Homer 
is supposed to have lived eight—some think nearly 
twelve—centuries before Christ, and we have no 
complete copy of his two great poems earlier than the 
thirteenth century after Christ. The absence of early 
copies of the Hebrew Scriptures is capable of very 
satisfactory explanations, such as do not avail in 

* Jewish History and Politics, p. 353. 
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regard to other ancient books.* But the matter is 
referred to here only because of some confusion of 
thought in regard to it which I have observed in 
some recent writings. It has absolutely no bearing 
on the question of one, two, or more authors. 


if 


I might appeal to what seems at least to be the 
title of the whole book in these words: “The vision 
of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, which he saw concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah.” Sir Edmund 
Strachey holds strongly that these words form the 
title of the whole book, and sees no reason for the 
conjecture of Vitringa, adopted by so many of his 
successors, that the title at first ended with the 
word ‘‘ Jerusalem,” and belonged only to the single 
prophecy contained in the first chapter. 

The title, however, has no weight with our critics. 
Professor Cheyne says (im loco): ‘‘ The heading in 
its present form belongs to the whole of the 
prophecies of Isaiah. There may, however, have 
been a time when it stood at the head of a smaller 
portion of prophecy, for the words concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem do not suit all the prophecies.’’ The 
Professor need only turn the page to chap. i. 1, 
where he will find “concerning Judah and Jerusa- 
lem” including prophecies which connect the con- 
version of all nations with Judah and Jerusalem. 

* See on this subject an interesting and useful book, recently 


published, “The Old Documents and the New Bible,” by J. 
Paterson Smyth, LL.B. (S. Bagster and Sons.) 
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Delitzsch says: ‘‘ The whole history of the world, 
regarded in its inmost working and its final purpose, 
is the history of the Church of God, which has 
Jerusalem, the City of Jehovah’s temple, and the 
Kingdom of Promise for its peculiar site. In 
this sense the expression concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem is also suitable to the whole book, in 
which everything that the prophet sees is seen from 
Judah and Jerusalem, and for the sake of both, and 
in the interests of both.”* He thinks that it is 
more probable, however, that the original superscrip- 
tion ended with the word, ‘‘ Jerusalem,” and that 
the words as they are could only indirectly be used 
as the designation of the whole book. 

The Rev. George Adam Smith considers the 
question of the original title of the book as worthy 
only of a foot-note, in which he says, Chapter i. 1 
**Manifestly cannot apply to any but the earlier 
chapters, of which Judah and Jerusalem are indeed 
the subjects.”+ On this narrow construction of the 
words ‘“‘ Judah and Jerusalem,’ we should have to 
exclude by far the greater part even of chapters i. 
to xxxix., as containing nothing on the subject of 
Judah and Jerusalem. If Mr. Smith had turned 
to 2 Chron. xxxii. 32, he would have found the 
term ‘‘the vision of Isaiah” used as a synonym 
for ‘‘the book of Isaiah.” ‘Now the rest of 
the acts of Hezekiah and his goodness, behold, 
they are written in the vision of Isaiah, the 
prophet, the son of Amoz, and in the book of 
the Kings of Judah and Israel.” 


* Commentary, vol. I., p. 58. 
+ The Book of Isaiah, vol. IL., p. 4. 
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Incidentally, I may remark on an argument to 
which Mr. Smith attaches much importance. 
““ The book of Isaiah (he says) is not a continuous 
prophecy. It consists of a number of separate 
orations, with a few intermediate pieces of narrative. 
Some of these orations claim to be Isaiah’s own; 
they possess such titles as ‘ The vision of Isaiah, the 
son of Amoz.’ But such titles describe only the 
individual prophecies they head; and other portions 
of the book, upon other subjects, and in different 
styles, do not possess titles at all.” ‘‘ This differ- 
ence (he thinks) affords us sufficient ground for 
understanding that the whole book is not necessarily 
by Isaiah, nor intentionally handed down by its 
compilers as the work of that prophet.” 

From which it follows that the only portions of 
the book which we can with certainty ascribe to 
Isaiah are those which are prefaced by some such 
heading as ‘‘ The vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz.”’ 
Now such a heading is found only three times in 
the whole book, chapters i. 1, ii. 1, xiii. 1; and it so 
happens, singularly enough, that in the third of these 
instances, where we read, “The burden of Baby- 
lon, which Isaiah, the son of Amoz, did see,” 
we have a prophecy which the critics, including 
Mr. Smith himself, are almost unanimous in deny- 
ing to Isaiah, notwithstanding this certification of its 
authorship. 

Mr. Smith says ‘‘that no claim is made by the 
book of Isaiah itself for the Isaian authorship of 
chapters xl.—lxvi.” “That chapters xl.—lxvi. 
nowhere assert themselves to be by Isaiah.”’ To this 
the retort is more than sufficient that these chapters 
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nowhere assert themselves not to be by Isaiah. By 
an analogy which has no exception, they ought, as we 
shall maintain, if written by an exilian prophet, to 
have borne his name, and would have borne it. In 
the general title of the book, as it has existed from 
a period centuries before Christ, the claim is made 
by the book itself for the authorship of the later as 
well as of the earlier chapters. And the anonymity 
‘of the part which contains the later chapters, if 
not written by Isaiah, is unparalleled in the 
prophetic writings of the Old Testament. 


2. 


I place the historical evidence in the foreground 
of positive argument for Isaiah's authorship of the 
whole book. By their constant use of the terms 
Tradition, Traditional, and ‘Traditionalism, the 
higher critics produce an erroneous impression of 
the historic facts which relate to the subject, and 
the bearing of these facts on the question—the 
impression, namely, of a doubtfulness and uncertainty 
which quite leaves the way open for settling the 
matter on subjective grounds. But the so-called 
traditional theory is really the historical theory, 
and its basis, admitted by all, may be stated very 
briefly. 

That the Jews of our Lord’s time, with Christ 
Himself and His Apostles, believed the whole book 
which bore the name of Isaiah to be the work of 
Isaiah, is certain. What importance attaches to 
the fact of Christ’s belief regarding it remains to be 
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considered. The only point I have to do with at 
present is the fact itself as a matter of history. 

We travel backward nearly 300 years and find 
that the Septuagint translation, made for the 
Greek-speaking Jews of the Dispersion, which was 
begun somewhere about 280 B.c., and must have 
been made from Hebrew manuscripts. of that period, 
contains the whole book as the book of Isaiah. 

There is another book which dates from the same 
period, which contains a distinct assertion of the 
unity of the authorship of Isaiah. This is the book 
known to us as “ Ecclesiasticus”’ in the Apocrypha. 
The author of Ecclesiasticus says: ‘‘ He (Hsaias) 
saw by an excellent spirit what should come to pass 
at the last, and he comforted them that mourn in 
Zion; he showed what should come to pass for 
ever, and secret things or ever they came.” Accord- 
ing to Professor Margoliouth, of Oxford, whose 
studies in this book are engaging much attention, 
the date of the book cannot be much later than 
B.c. 200. 

Cheyne, admitting these facts, thinks it enough 
to dismiss them with the remark: ‘‘ The statement 
of these facts is the best answer to assertions of the 
existence of an unbroken tradition in the Jewish 
and the Christian Church.”* Where, we ask, has 
the tradition been broken? Ben Sira, the author 
of Ecclesiasticus, was no common man. He was 
well versed in the learning of his nation. The 
history of times that went before him, and that 
separated him from Malachi and from Lzra, 
although but very partially known to us, was not a 


* Tsaiah Chronologically Arranged, p. 21. 
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blank to him. Simon, reputedly the last survivor 
of what is called the Great Synagogue—and who, 
if not literally so, was a man of great eminence as 
a Jewish teacher, died, it is said, B.c. 291, a time 
when Ben Sira may have been 40 or 50 years old. 
We must regard the author of Ecclesiasticus, then, 
as not merely expressing a personal opinion regard- 
ing the author of the great prophecy which began, 
“Comfort ye, Comfort ye my people,’ but as 
expressing the universal and unquestioned belief 
of his age, and of the age that went before, so far 
as his knowledge of it went. His reference to 
Isaiah is quite incidental, and therefore all the more 
conclusive as evidence of his belief and the belief of 
his times, If he had thought it needful to prove 
that Isaiah wrote, ‘‘ Comfort ye, Comfort ye my 
people,” it would have shown that some doubt or 
question had arisen respecting it. But he quotes it, 
as I might quote now, a verse from Tennyson, or 
an argument from Liddon, without dreaming of 
assigning any reason why I ascribed the verse to 
the one or the argument to the other, the fact of 
the authorship being notorious. 


The historical argument admits of its being 
further and greatly strengthened. 

1. The second part of the book is not known histo- 
rically to have ever existed in a separate form. And. 
on the hypothesis of its having had a separate ex- 
istence, dating from the exile, no rational expla- 
nation can be given of its addition to the first part. 
If the author of the first part was not the author of 
the second part, the first part must have been in the 
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hands of the people by itself long before the second. 
This is a mere truism. And what we have to ascer- 
tain is in what form the second first appeared. 
What is certain is that it cannot be proved, and 
it is not pretended that it can, that it ever appeared 
by itself. So far as it can be traced, it always 
appeared as a part of ‘‘ The Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah.” In the only translations that have come 
down to us it thus appears. In the Septuagint of 
which I have already spoken, dating about a 
hundred and fifty years after the days of Ezra, 
chapters xl.—lxvi. appear, as they do in our Bibles, 
in connection with, and in continuation of, the 
thirty-nine chapters that go before. There were 
Greek translations made in the second century of 
our era. One of these—by Aquila, about a.p. 130— 
was made to please the Jews, who disliked the 
Septuagint because it was the Christians’ Bible, 
whence arguments were drawn to prove the 
Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth. But this new 
translation followed the old in connecting chapters 
xl.—lxvi. with chapters i.—xxxix.: 

It thus appears that there is positive evidence 
that from a period of a century and a half after 
Ezra, the first and second parts of the book formed 
an undivided whole. Mr. Matthew Arnold goes 
beyond this. While holding that chapters xl—lxvi. 
were not written by the historic Isaiah, he says, 
that ‘“‘the conjunction of the two parts was cer- 
tainly established as early as the days of Ezra.” 
If this be admitted, and it can scarcely be denied, 
we have historic testimony to the belief of the 
nation in the authorship of Isaiah up to the days 
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of Ezra, that is, to the date of the return from 
Babylon. 


In this argument I speak of the second part as 
a unity. But the argument becomes all the stronger 
when this second part is cut up into sections—some 
of them exilic, some pre-exilic, and some post-exilic 
—as it is by most of the later critics, who deny its 
Isaianic authorship. Now, no one pretends that 
there is any historic evidence of their ever having 
had a separate existence. And the problem to be 
solved is, How this second part, or the several sec- 
tions of which it consists, which must originally have 
had a separate existence, or separate existences, if not 
the work of Isaiah, came to be added to the acknow- 
ledged ‘‘ Book of the Prophet Esaias?” or, as Cheyne 
puts it, ‘‘ How came the works of five unknown 
prophets in Babylon to be ascribed to Isaiah, or 
at any rate inserted in the Book of Isaiah?’’ The 
explanation given by the Professor, and which he 
considers an ‘‘ easy’’ one, only shows the hopeless- 
ness of finding a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 
“These chapters,’ he says, ‘‘ were evidently added 
at a later period, and most probably, as Eichhorn 
suggested, with the object of producing a con- 
veniently large volume, nearly equal in size to those 
of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets. 
In taking this course the editor might invoke a 
precedent already familiar to his contemporaries, 
the twelve minor prophets having been combined 
into a single ‘volume’ at some unknown period 
previous to the composition of Keclesiasticus.” 


* Tsaiah Chronologically Arranged, p. 25. 
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A strange idea of the editorial function this editor 
must have had! He finds somehow or somewhere 
certain apparently prophetic books, some of them 
considerable in size, such as chaps. xl. to xlviii., 
which are said to form a unity, and chaps. xlix. to 
lvii. a second unity, the remaining chapters possibly 
forming a third unity,* with “‘ fugitive pieces”’ in- 
terspersed. He finds these all anonymous, and 
knows, or does not know, their authors, and for the 
sake of making the old book of Isaiah, written at 
least 300 yearst before, as big in bulk as the books 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, he forthwith attaches 
them to the older book ! 

This proceeding finds no “‘ precedent ” in the case 
of the minor prophets. The passage in Kcclesiasti- 
cus, which contains the earliest reference known to 
us of their existence as one book, is simply this: 
‘* And of the twelve prophets let the memorial be 
blessed,” &c. (chap. xlix. 10). This was written 
about 200 years after the last of the twelve. And 
we can easily see a reason why these minor pro- 
phecies—minor in bulk—should«be engrossed on 
one roll for convenience sake. But they are still 
twelve, not one. More than this. To each of them 
is carefully prefixed the name of its author, even 
when, as in the case of Obadiah, his prophecy con- 
sists of but a single chapter. Had this ‘‘ precedent” 
been followed by the hypothetic editor who added 
chapters xl.—lxvi. to chapters 1.—xxxix., he would 
have inscribed on each part the name of its author, 


* See Delitzsch, new edition, Vol. IT., p. 120. 
+ Between Isaiah and Malachi there are 300 years, and the 
supposed proceeding took place long after. 
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and saved our critics a world of labour, which, after 
all, is ‘labour lost.” To this point I shall have to 
revert later on. 


Mr. George Adam Smith rejects all such explana- 
tions of the “ attachment” of the ‘‘ second Isaiah” 
to the first. To say that it was due to “ the error 
of some scribe” is ‘‘ too accidental a reason.” And 
to say, as Professor Robertson Smith says, that it 
was due “to the custom which ancient writers 
practised of filling up any part of a volume that 
remained blank when one book was finished with 
the writing of any other that would fit the place” is 
“too artificial” a reason. It is ‘“‘ too artificial in 
face of the undoubted sympathy which exists among 
all parts of the Book of Isaiah.’’* “ Isaiah himself 
plainly prophesied of an exile longer than his own 
generation experienced, and prophesied of a return 
_from it,’ Mr. Smith says, referring to chapter xi., 
where the prophecy in verse 11 is anything but 
plain, so far as Babylon is concerned. Referring, at 
the same time, to chapters xxi. and xxxix., he says: 
‘‘ What more natural than to attach to his [Isaiah’s] 
utterances those prophecies of which the events he 
pointed to were the vindication and fulfilment?” 
The question is easily answered. So far as this 
reason goes, it would have been ‘‘more natural”’ to 
‘“attach” these chapters, written by hypothesis on 
the eve of the deliverance from Babylon, to the 
Book of Jeremiah, for in that bookt+t the editor would 
find far more definite and specific prophecies and 


* The Book of Isaiah (in the Expositor’s Bible), vol. II., pp. 28, 24. 
+ Chap. xxv. 11, 12; xxix. 10. 
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promises of deliverance from Babylon than in 
chapters i. to xxxix. of Isaiah. 

“The attachment [to Isaiah] was the more easy 
to arrange (Mr. Smith says) that the authentic 
prophecies had not passed from Isaiah’s hands in a 
_ fixed form. They do not bear the marks of their 
author’s own editing, which are borne by the pro- 
phecies both of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. It is im- 
possible,” Mr. Smith admits, “to be dogmatic on 
this point.” 

In the Book of Jeremiah we are told that all the 
words of the prophet were written in a roll, and 
that when the king cut the roll in pieces the word 
of the Lord came to the prophet, commanding him 
to have his prophecies re-written on a new roll or in 
a new book. And it was done (chapter xxxvi. 4, 
23, 28, 32). But as we find no intimation of this 
sort in Isaiah we are asked to suppose that his 
prophecies were not left by him in a fixed form. 
If this be a correct inference, it follows that no 
prophet but Jeremiah left his writings in a fixed 
form, 7.e., on a roll or in a book! For in none of 
them are we told that he did. (HKzekiel xlvi. 11, 
-and Hab. ii. 2, do not refer to the books of the 
prophets, but to particular parts or Visions.) The 
true inference from the incident in Jeremiah is, that 
all the prophets were instructed of the Lord care- 
fully to write in a book such communications as the 
Divine Inspirer willed to be preserved for per- 
manent use. 

Now, can we imagine that Isaiah—who was 
charged by the Holy One of Israel with commu- 


nications of vast interest, not only to his own 
7 
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generation but to all coming ages and all nations— 
took no pains to give these communications a 
‘fixed form,’ but left them in so loose and 
fragmentary a condition that to this day critics 
find it difficult to determine whether some pro- 
phecies that bear his name are his or are not! 
Weare to imagine this ; and to imagine likewise that 
chapters i. to xxxix. were still without ‘‘ fixed form,” 
when, three hundred years later, the “editor” or 
“arranger” attached to them chapters xl.—lxvi. ;— 
the absence of a fixed form facilitating ‘‘ additions 
of this kind.” In which case the ‘ fixed form” of 
the first part of the book must have been the work 
of the editor, who added the second part to it. Such 
an accumulation of hypotheses may be left un- 
answered. Only this may be said, that it is not 
credible (1) That Isaiah should take no trouble to 
certify his own prophecies ; and (2) that for three 
hundred years these prophecies should still be un- 
collected into the unity of a book, thus “not pre- 
cluding the addition” of writings which were 
certainly not his. 


2. We are entitled to hold that whoever he was, or 
they were, who connected the second with the first 
part of the book which bears the name of Isaiah, 
believed that the second was by the author of the 
first. Now, who was he? or who were they? For 
answer we naturally search the history of the period 
which intervened between the first return of the 
exiles under Zerubbabel, on the authority of the 
decree of Cyrus, and the close of the canon by the 
prophecy of Malachi. From the decree of Cyrus 
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to the end of the administration of Nehemiah | 
there were over a hundred years—586 to 432 B.c. 
Malachi prophesied ten or twenty years later. Now 
the only person known to this history who can be 
at all supposed to have vouched the sacred books of 
the prophets is Ezra. Of him it is said that he 
‘“had prepared his heart [that is, before receiving 
his commission from Artaxerxes] to seek the law 
of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel 
statutes and judgments” (chapter vii. 10). This Ezra 
is said to have been ‘‘a scribe of the words of the 
commandments of the Lord and of His statutes to 
Israel” (verse 11). His zeal in restoring the insti- 
tutions that were ‘‘ found written in the law which 
the Lord had commanded by Moses” is recorded 
in the book of Nehemiah (chapter vii). The Jewish 
tradition is, that he collected the Jewish Scriptures 
into the canon as we have it now, with the threefold 
division of the law, the prophets, and hagiographa, 
including the Psalms,—the books of Nehemiah and 
Malachi being added afterwards. This tradition 
does not rest on any positive historic evidence. 
But, considering the commission of Ezra to ‘‘ teach 
the laws of his God to such as knew them not,” 
and his great diligence in reading the Scriptures 
to the people, there is the utmost probability of its 
substantial truth. 

It will not be pretended that Ezra could be mis- 
taken in regard to the authorship of the second part 
of the book of Isaiah. If it was written by a con- 
temporary, or by a prophet of the immediately pre- 
ceding age, he must have known, And if he either 
put the two parts together, or, finding them already 
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together, adopted the book as he found it, it must 
have been because he believed that both parts 
rightly bore the name of Isaiah. To ascribe either 
carelessness or deceit to Ezra would be contrary to 
all that is known of his character. 

If for the personal action of Ezra we substitute 
that of the traditional ‘“‘ Great Synagogue,” the con- 
clusion must be the same. Of this institution we 
hear, for the first time in a Rabbinic publication of 
the second century after Christ. It consisted, we are 
told, of Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Nehe- 
miah, Mordecai, and others, including “‘ Simon the 
Just,’’ who survived till the time of Alexander the 
Great. Of this body, Ezra was the president. 
And this later and less probable tradition ascribes 
to it what the earlier and more probable tradi- 
tion ascribes to Ezra personally. All that we need 
say on the subject is, that if the Great Synagogue 
ever existed, it could not, either through ignorance 
or carelessness, have ascribed to Isaiah an author- 
ship that was not his. 


At the risk of some digression, I must refer at 
this point to what Professor Cheyne says of the 
functions exercised by the Sopherim or Scribes. 
“It is becoming more and more certain (he says) 
that the present form, especially of the prophetic 
Scriptures, is due to a literary class (the so-called 
Sopherim, Scribes, or Scripturists) whose principal 
function was collecting and supplementing the 
scattered records of prophetic revelation.”” This 
function they performed with rare self-abnegation. 
Of a regard on their part for personal distinction 
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there is not a trace ; self-consciousness is swallowed 
up in the sense of belonging, if only in a secondary 
degree, to the company of inspired men. They 
wrote, they recast, they edited, in the same spirit 
in which a gifted artist of our own day devoted him- 
self to the glory of ‘ Modern Painters.’ ”’* 

Again: ‘‘It is possible that it may some day 
become an approximate certainty that the latter 
part of II Isaiah was once much shorter, and that 
the author, or one of the Sopherim, enlarged it by 
the insertion of passages from other prophets, 
introducing at the same time an artificial semblance 
of unity by the insertion of a slightly altered version 
of the gnomic saying in xlviiil. 22 as a refrain in 
lvii. 21. There is nothing disparaging to prophecy 
in such a view, as long as we maintain the Divine 
inspiring and over-ruling influence for which I have 
pleaded above.’’+ 

Again, the Professor says: ‘‘I suppose that all 
that need be inferred from unity of style is that one 
of the books which display this unity exercised a 
strong influence on the author of the other. We 
know that the Sopherim had their favourite Scrip- 
tures, and it is a conjecture of recent critics that 
when the Epigoni edited the older prophecies, they 
sometimes added parallel works of their own, in 
which they sought to treat existing circumstances in 
the spirit of their predecessors. This is at least a 
good working hypothesis, and is not in the least 
inconsistent with a belief in prophetic inspiration.” } 

Perplexing himself with the signs of a multiform 


* On the Prophecies of Isaiah, vol. II., p. 214, Third Edition ; 
TI. 225. 
TeVioleeUl,. pawek7. Vol iiey pa 29: 
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authorship which his eye detects in the later 
chapters of Isaiah, the Professor says: ‘* Once 
admit (as it is reasonable to do) the extension of 
Jewish editorial activity to the prophetic books, 
and all becomes clear.’’* 

Such was the Professor’s explanation when he 
published, in 1882, the ‘“‘ second edition,” and, in 
1884, “‘ the third edition, revised and corrected,” of 
his Commentary. But a few years before, it was 
not only different but absolutely irreconcileable 
with it. Writing in 1870 of words found in one 
part of the book and not in another, he says: ‘‘ In 
fact the argument from phraseology in Hebrew is 
merely a subsidiary one. The literature at our 
command is so narrow in compass and has, in our 
Opinion, been so often tampered with by un- 
scrupulous editors, that any detailed description of 
the phases of the language must be attempted with 
the utmost caution.” And when endeavouring to 
explain how what he calls “the four groups of 
Babylonian prophecies [%.e., prophecies respecting 
Babylon] which precede Isaiah xl.—lxvi. came to be 
interspersed among the prophecies of Isaiah instead 
of being appended to them,” he says: ‘‘ It would be 
vain to attempt a justification of all the uncritical 
proceedings of ancient editors.’’+ 

The editors who were ‘ unscrupulous” and 
“uncritical” in 1870 are ‘‘ inspired” in 1882 and 
1884. Now, the Professor has a perfect right to 
change his opinion. But such a change as this, 
without acknowledgment and without reason 


* Article “Isaiah” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 380. 
t Isaiah Chronologically Arranged, pp. 19, 24. 
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assigned, does not, to say the least, increase our 
confidence in his judgment, while it satisfies us that 
the opinion of either date rested on no evidence, but 
was an imagined necessity of the phenomena that 
must be accounted for. In 1882 the Professor is 
concerned that his views of the multiform author- 
ship of different portions of the book should not 
detract from the inspired authority of the book, and 
to secure this all the editors and authors must them- 
selves be inspired ! 

This, we presume, is the genesis of the later 
opinion. But he appeals to no authority on the 
subject. He writes in a note: ‘This habit of 
re-casting and re-editing ancient writings was still 
characteristic of Jewish literary men at a much 
later period. As Dr. Edersheim observes, ‘ There 
are scarcely any ancient Rabbinical documents 
which have not been interpolated by later writers, 
or, as we might euphemistically call it, been re-cast 
and re-edited.’ The habit, I say, survived, but the 
spirit which vivified the habit was changed.’’* 

But before you prove that the ‘‘ habit” survived 
you must prove that it ever existed. And this the 
Professor does not attempt. We have only his 
word for it. As to the “Rabbinical documents ”’ 
Dr. Edersheim is sufficient authority. But his 
words have no reference to the Biblical documents. 
And it is evident that he would describe such a 
supposed habit as systematic interpolation, rather 
than by the euphemism of re-casting and re-editing. 

It may be remarked in passing that even the 
inspired editors whom the Canon calls to the aid of 

* Commentary II., p. 215. 
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his theory were, if not ‘‘ unscrupulous,” at least 
‘“‘ uncritical,” for he has had himself to revise their 
work, and to re-edit the book. Much of its arrange- 
ment is even now doubtful, and only “ provisional ”’ 
results can be attained. 

The difficulty which Dr. Cheyne seeks to 
account for exists only in his own “ critical feeling,” 
namely, signs of a multiform authorship even in 
such chapters as the three last of the book. He 
sees these signs, but eyes whose vision is as clear 
and well-trained as his own cannot see them, not 
even with his aid. And the proposed solution of this 
imaginary difficulty is, as we now see, as imaginary 
as the difficulty itself, namely, the existence of a 
literary class of scribes who “ edited and re-cast”’ 
the books of the prophets, introducing into one 
book and another passages from other (unknown) 
prophets, and interspersing them with their own 
thoughts —- exercising, at the same time, their 
“literary”? skill by doing all “in the spirit of 
their predecessors,” and producing “an artificial 
semblance of unity.” This he calls a working 
hypothesis; but it is a hypothesis that works its 
own ruin. The existence of a class that exercised 
such functions, or would have dared to exercise 
them, is contrary to all that we know of the 
functions professed or exercised by the ancient 
scribes. 

For what do we know of these ancient scribes ? 
The only men called scribes in the history of the 
return from Babylon are Ezra and Zadok. And all 
that we know of Zadok is that he was appointed by 
Nehemiah to be one of the “ treasurers over the 
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treasuries,’ and that he was faithful in his office 
(Nehemiah xiii. 13). Of Ezra we know that his 
great concern and function was to restore the law 
““ which God had given by Moses.” 

As to later scribes, instead of re-casting the 
writings of the prophets and interpolating them 
with additions of their own, they became worshippers 
of the very letter. A saying is ascribed to Simon 
the Just (B.c. 300—290) which embodies the prin- 
ciple upon which they acted. ‘‘Our fathers have 
taught us (he said) three things, to be cautious in 
judging, to train many scholars, and to set a fence 
about the law.”* ‘The one aim of these early 
scribes (says Dr. Plumptre) was to promote reverence 
for the law, to make it the groundwork of the 
people’s life. They would write nothing of their 
own lest less worthy words should be raised to a 
level with the oracles of God. If interpretation 
were needed, their teachings should be oral only. 
In the words of later Judzism they devoted them- 
selves to the Mithra (i.e., recitation, reading as in 
Nehemiah viii. 8), the careful study of the text, and 
laid down rules for transcribing it with the most 
scrupulous precision.’”’+ Where are the scribes to 
be found who would have dared to manipulate 
prophetic pages so as to ‘“‘produce an artificial 
unity”? 

The spirit which dominated the ancient Sopherim 
cannot be better described than in the words which 
Longfellow, in the “Golden Legend,” puts into 
the mouth of Friar Pacificus when engaged in his 


* For further information on the subject see Edersheim’s 
«Life and Times of Jesus.” Vol. I. pp. 10, 11, 95, 96, 99. 
+ Article in “Dictionary of the Bible,” Vol. III. p. 1,163. 
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Scriptorium, in transcribing and illuminating a 
Gospel of John :— 


It is growing dark ! yet one line more, 
And then my work for to-day is o’er. 

T come again to the name of the Lord! 
Ere I that awful name record, 

That is spoken so lightly among men, 
Let me pause awhile and wash my pen ; 
Pure from blemish and blot must it be 
When it writes that word of mystery ! 


Out of the oral comments of the scribes grew the 
ereat body of the tradition of the elders with which 
the New Testament makes us familiar, and which 
in so many instances made void the law of God. 
But whatever was done in the days of Ezra, or in 
days following, in the way of collecting and editing 
the Holy Scriptures and of transferring them from 
the more ancient character into that in which we 
possess them, it may be regarded as a certainty that 
Professor Cheyne’s idea of the work done by the 
Sopherim-editors is utterly baseless. The known 
writings of inspired prophets were guarded as by a 
wall of fire. And all classes, whatever their practical 
unfaithfulness, stood in awe of them then, as they 
do until this day. 

However far afield, then, we may go in search of 
the author or authors of the union of the two great 
parts of the Book of Isaiah, we are shut up to the 
conclusion that at the time of the union both parts 
were honestly believed to be the work of the one 
Isaiah known to history, and on good grounds so 
believed,—no other Isaiah, nor any one having the 
“spirit and power ” of Isaiah, being known by them 
to have ever existed. 
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3. I urge, in the next place, that the second part of 
Isaiah does not bear the name of another author than 
Isaiah, and history gives us no clue to the discovery 
of such a name. I have already referred to this 
point, but the argument must be more fully de- 
veloped. It cannot escape the observation of the 
Bible reader that the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment are careful to prefix their names to their 
books, and thus to claim the ear of their people 
and their faith in their sayings: Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel (when history ends and prophecy 
begins, see chapters vii. 1; viii. 1; ix. 2; x. 2), 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah (although his prophecy 
consists of only one chapter), Jonah (historical, 
not prophetic), Micah, Nahum (though only three 
chapters), Habakkuk (only three chapters), Zeph- 
aniah (only three chapters), Haggai (only two 
chapters), Zechariah, Malachi. The uniformity of 
practice which we find here cannot be regarded 
as accidental or without significance. Nor is it to 
be accounted for by the supposed desire of an author 
to have his name connected with his work. The 
man who claimed to speak in the name of God 
must be known to be a prophet. The people were 
charged to assure themselves of his right to say, 
“Thus saith the Lord.”* The position of the 
prophets of the Old Testament was somewhat like 
that of the Apostles of the New. Christ chose 
certain men who had been His personal disciples 
during His public ministry to represent Him and 
His mission to the world. When one who was not 
a personal follower was called to the Apostleship in 


* Deut. xili. 1, xviii. 20, 22. 
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an unexpected manner, his claims had to struggle 
with doubt, because he had not been an eye-witness 
of the life of Christ. And throughout his life, illus- 
trious as his Christian labours were, this doubt was 
used as a weapon against him; and throughout his 
life he had the painful duty forced upon him of 
defending his Apostleship. When he wrote a letter 
either to an individual or to a church, he was careful 
to attest it by what we should call his signature, 
either by prefixing or by adding it to the letter, 
sometimes by both (see 2 Thess. i. 1, and i. 17). 
It was with the like care to assert their right to speak 
and to authenticate their words, that the ancient 
prophets connected their names with their books. 
Professor Cheyne said, in his first work, that ‘‘ it 
was not the custom of the Jews to inscribe the 
name of the author on a mere literary production.”* 
But we have to do not with a mere literary produc- 
tion—a term, by the way, which would be misapplied 
as descriptive of any inspired book—but one of the 
greatest prophetic productions in the Hebrew canon. 
It is the work of one whom the professor now de- 
scribes thus: ‘‘ The author of II Isaiah wrote as an 
interpreter of the signs of the times to the Jewish 
exiles, as an agent in the great work of preparation 
for redemption, and as the final revealer of that 
wonderful Personage who should by His life and 
death explain all the problems and fulfil all the 
aspirations both of Israel and of humanity.’’ t 
What we insist on is to know how it comes to 
pass that the author of this great prophetic work 


* Tsaiah Chronologically Arranged, p. xxviii. 
+ Commentary, Third Edition, vol. II., p. 267. 
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did not attach his name to it, as was the invariable 
custom both of the prophets that were before him 
and of those that followed. 

The only case that can be cited as at all analogous 
to this is that of the Book of Zechariah, if a dual 
authorship of that book could be sustained. 

Among the “ very many difficulties ’’ which cause 
Delitzsch’s ‘‘ hesitancy” in accepting the theory of a 
dual authorship, he says: “ This first of all, that not 
a single one of the canonical books of prophecy has 
a similar phenomenon to present, excepting only 
the book of the Prophet Zechariah, with chapters 
ix—xiy., of which the same is: said to be the case 
as with Isaiah, chapters xl.—lxvi., with this differ- 
ence merely, that whereas the latter are ascribed 
to a prophet who lived during the exile, chapters 
ix.—xiv. of Zechariah are attributed to one or two 
earlier prophets of pre-exile time.” Delitzsch con- 
siders the post-exilian origin, Zechariah the author, 
of the later chapters of the book “‘ proved,” and says, 
‘““We may still continue to assume that it is the 
post-exilian Zechariah himself—but after chapters 
i.—viii., much older—who in chapters ix.—xiv. pro- 
phesies concerning the last days in figures borrowed 
from the past, and purposely makes use of older 
prophecies. No other book of prophecy besides 
occasions like doubts as to its unity of authorship.’’* 

Even if it were still an open question, it will be 
seen that to appeal to a possible duality of author- 

* For a learned and thorough defence of the unity of the 
authorship of Zechariah, the reader is referred to the Bampton 
Lectures on “Zechariah and His Prophecies” (1878), by C. H. H, 


Wright, B.D. The subject is also ably discussed by W. H. Lowe. 
M.A., in Bishop Ellicott’s “Commentaries on the Old Testament.” 
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ship in Zechariah to buttress a possible duality 
in the case of Isaiah, is to support one doubtful 
hypothesis by another. 

We return then to our argument. The author of 
Second Isaiah was a great poet, but he was more. 
He was a prophet. Now the prophets ‘‘ were not 
obscure and unknown individuals, but public and 
official characters, whose credentials had been tested 
and approved as genuine by the community in 
which they lived, as well as by those more immedi- 
ately called upon to judge of such matters.” ‘A 
prophet was a great personage among the ancient 
Hebrews,” says an American writer. ‘‘ He was a 
sacred and honoured seer, whose voice, for good or 
evil, was seldom disregarded. In dignity he lived, 
whether in the desert or in kings’ palaces, in 
poverty or in wealth, to communicate the will of 
the moral Governor of the universe.” The prophets 
were ‘‘the great preachers, the great poets, the great 
statesmen of their times, and remind us of the 
combined moral power which was wielded in later 
times by Bernard, by Anselm, and Savonarola; 
austere, stern, majestic in voice and air; respecting 
no persons, however high their rank; and even 
looking upon themselves as the chosen ministers of 
the ever-living and ever-ruling God.” 

It is not alleged that the supposed author of these 
chapters was an exception to this general rule. On 
the contrary, Canon Driver says, ‘‘If any prophet of 
the Old Testament gives evidence that he speaks in 
public, and that his desire is to stir and move those 
whom he addresses, it is the author of these 
chapters.” And in words already quoted, the 
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Canon speaks of his warm and impassioned rhetoric, 
and his personal appeals, and describes him as, “ like 
a true prophet of his nation, exerting himself in all 
earnestness to produce an impression by the force 
of his own personality upon the hearts of those 
who hear him.” 

How comes it, then, that no trace can be dis- 
covered of this prophet of wonderful personality, of 
earnest and persistent ministry among the exiles in 
Babylonia ? No one could be better or more widely 
known, no man more greatly honoured. We are 
told of Daniel and Ezekiel, of Zechariah and 
Haggai, of the exile period, but nowhere do we find 
a trace of this greater than they, not a word that 
can suggest the fact of his existence. We have a 
history of the return of the exiles to their own land, 
and of the restoration of their worship and temple, 
and we know their leaders, Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. But we search in vain for any mention 
of the unknown prophet to whom the nation owed 
so much. We have even along list of the names of 
those who accompanied Zerubbabel, but not one 
hint that any of them was a prophet. More than 
that, the first words of the history of the return are 
these: ‘‘Now in the first year of Cyrus, King of 
Persia, that the word of the Lord by the mouth of 
Jeremiah might be fulfilled, the Lord stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus, King of Persia, that he made a 
proclamation throughout all his kingdom,” &c. 
(Ezrai.1), Seventy years had gone since Jeremiah 
foretold the deliverance from Babylon. But only 
two years had gone, according to Driver, since the 
unknown prophet who wrote chaps. xliv. and xlv. 
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of the book which bears the name of Isaiah, not only 
foretold the deliverance, but named Cyrus as its 
author. And yet there is no reference to him! 
There thus seems, from first to last, a conspiracy of 
silence against him, « conspiracy to ignore his very 
existence, and, if he really existed, to cancel him 
out of history ! 

I have already said that if the prophecy respect- 
ing Cyrus was really ancient, dating from the remote 
days of the real and historic Isaiah, we can under- 
stand the story of Josephus respecting it, or at least 
how it might have originated, but not if the 
author of that prophecy was the contemporary 
of Cyrus, and possibly writing with a view to 
interest and influence Cyrus. My present point, 
however, is this—the impossibility of account- 
ing for the absence of any indication of the exist- 
ence of the man, if he really exercised his prophetic 
ministry at that time, and was so influential a 
“personality ” among the exiles, whose hearts he 
cheered by the assurance of an immediate redemp- 
tion. Even if he had died within the few months 
which separated the supposed date of his prophecy 
and the first year of Cyrus, he could not have been 
forgotten. A ministry so gracious as his must have 
been, and so prolonged, would have surrounded his 
name with a halo of honour and gratitude, and 
would have given it an imperishable place in the 
annals of his people. It would be impossible to 
find-an instance in which greater emphasis could be 
laid on the words, ‘‘The memory of the just is 
blessed.” Delitzsch* feels and confesses the diffi- 

* Latest Edition, II., p. 133. 
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culty of the anonymity of the second part. “It 
will always remain a mystery how the name of the 
great prophet of the exile, who stood far nearer to 
the return from exile than Ezekial, has fallen into 
oblivion; and it is a question among how many 
prophets the Deutero-Isaianic passages should be 
divided. The simplest course would be to regard the 
second Isaiah as the author also of chapters xxiv.— 
XXVli., chapters xxili.; xxi.1-10; xiii. 2—xiv. 23; 
chapters xxxiv., xxxy. (perhaps in this chronological 
order). But over this question lies a thick, 
impenetrable veil.’”’ Delitzsch, while confessing the 
mystery, makes no attempt to explain it. 

Orelli feels and avows his sense of the difficulty 
with equal explicitness. While he thinks there are 
reasons for ascribing the book (chapters xl.—lxvi.) 
to an exilian author, he says, “Its incorporation with 
the book of Isaiah remains a riddle.’”’ And after 
various suggestions, which evidently do not satisfy 
his own mind, he says, “ But after all one thing 
remains utterly unexplained—the anonymity of so 
glorious a book carefully arrangéd by the author 
himself. It has been said'that he could not mention 
his name from regard to the Chaldeans; but what 
prevented him from coming forward after the victory 
of Cyrus over Babylon? In a time when Haggai 
and Zechariah so carefully dated their prophecies, 
how could the name be lost of the seer who had 
unquestionably done most towards the revival of the 
theocratic spirit and the home-coming of the faith- 
ful ones? The question might be answered if the 
author appeared pseudonymously under Isaiah’s 
name; but no trace of such intention is found 
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anywhere, Whereas in Isaiah I the person of 
the prophet comes out in different ways; here in 
Isaiah II all name, even all heading, is wanting. 
Criticism should honestly confess that the special 
reason of this anonymity remains in utter obscurity. 
Perhaps it is connected with the prophet’s concep- 
tion of the Servant of Jehovah. But that the 
prophet was one anointed of God’s spirit in rare 
degree, is proved by the unique matter of his 
treatise, whose value suffers nothing whether it 
Were written in the Syrian or Chaldean period.” * 

Till the name is discovered, or its absence ration- 
ally explained, we who have more confidence in the 
objective facts of history than in the subjective 
impressions of critics, will continue to regard it 
as an invincible objection to the hypothesis of his 
existence. Our conclusion still is that the unnamed 
and unknown prophet of the exile had no existence, 
and is only the child or imagination of men who 
put more trust in their own critical feeling than in 
history. 


4. 


We have replied to the objection alleged against 
the unity of the book on the ground of alleged 
differences in theological or religious ideas. But 
we are prepared to go farther and to maintain that 
the similarity of idea and of religious expression is 
such that wt cannot well be accounted for except on 
the ground of one authorship. There is a faith 
common to all the prophets, the fruit of a common 


* Commentary on Isaiah, p. 215. 
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revelation. But our present inquiry has to do not 
with that faith, but with what may be distinctive of 
Isaiah in his ministerial setting forth of the Divine 
will. 


(1) We begin with what may seem to be super- 
ficial, but what is really very significant—this 
prophet’s chosen and almost uniform designation 
of God, the Holy One of Israel. It occurs three-and- 
twenty times, ten of these being in the first part of 
the book and thirteen in the second. 

This designation belongs almost exclusively to the 
book of Isaiah; it occurs elsewhere only in three 
Psalms (71, 78, 89)) and twice in Jeremiah (50, 51). 
In 2 Kings xix. 22, Isaiah is the speaker. He 
carries it with him, as it were, everywhere. 

The idea of the Divine holiness was not a dis- 
covery of Isaiah’s, nor in any sense new when he 
ministered. It pervades the Bible from the begin- 
ning (Ex. xv. 11, xxviii. 36, &c.). But this prophet 
seems to be the first who used the designation 
‘““The Holy One of Israel’’—the three Psalms in 
which it occurs being possibly of later date—and he 
is followed in the use of it by no other prophet 
except Jeremiah, who uses it only twice, revert- 
ing ordinarily to the old familiar ‘““The Lorp” 
(Jehovah) or ‘‘The Lorp Gop.” This in ordinary 
literature would be regarded as a very significant 
phenomenon and no mean indication of a common 
authorship. 

If we seek to know how Isaiah came to think so 
habitually of the God of Israel as ‘‘ The Holy One 
of Israel,” we find the explanation in the remarkable 
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vision in which he received his prophetic commis- 
sion (chapter vi.), when he heard the seraphim 
crying one unto another, ‘“‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, is 
the Lord of Hosts; the whole earth is full of His 
glory.” The effect of this vision was immediate 
and profound. “ Woe is me, for I am undone because 
I am a man of unclean lips.’ The experience of 
this vision was never forgotten. It gave colour to 
his every thought of God. He might speak of the 
Divine Majesty, the infinite greatness of the God 
of Israel, and he did in language of unequalled 
sublimity. In the fortieth chapter we have de- 
scriptions of the immeasurable greatness and of the 
absolute and infinite wisdom of God. But it was 
neither greatness nor wisdom that furnished the 
author of the second part of the book with his 
choicest designation of the God of Israel. He 
might have called Him the Almighty or the All- 
wise, and these terms, coming from his pen or his 
lips, would have contained fuller and profounder 
meaning than is commonly found in them. But he 
chose rather to call Him ‘‘ The Holy One of Israel.” 

If our explanation of this choice—and we do not 
overlook the guidance of the Inspiring Spirit, the 
Spirit to whom the prophet owed the vision of the 
sixth chapter—be the true one, it extends to chap- 
ters xl. to Ixvi., where we have the designation 
thirteen times, as well as to chapters i. to xxxix., 
where we have it ten times. If the later portion of 
the book was not written by the prophet who heard 
the seraphim chanting their great song, ‘‘ Holy, 
Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts,’ we can find no 
explanation of his habitual and exclusive use of the 
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designation which that prophet owed to that vision 
and which no other prophet—not forgetting the 
shght exception in the case of Jeremiah —used 
before or after. To call the second hypothetic 
Isaiah a copyist of the first would be to call the 
greater a copyist of the less. And to say that this 
second. was in deeper sympathy with the first than 
any other prophet is to admit, as we shall see more 
fully hereafter, that the two portions of the great 
book are connected by an underlying unity, which, 
we hold, is best and only satisfactorily explained by 
ascribing them to one author. 


These views are fully confirmed by Delitzsch, to 
whom I have referred since writing them. I quote 
from his latest edition: ‘The whole Book of Isaiah 
bears traces of the impression of this ecstasy (chap. 
vi.). The favourite name of God in the mouth of 
the prophet—the Holy One of Israel—is the echo of 
this seraphic sanctus; and the fact that this name 
of God is already expressed in the discourses in 
chaps. i. 2, iv. 5, and thus used by way of preference, 
is a further confirmation that Isaiah is here narrat- 
ing his first calling. All the prophecies of Isaiah 
bear this name of God on them as their stamp.” 
After enumerating the number of times in which it 
occurs, Delitzsch continues: ‘“ On this Luzzatto 
remarks: ‘The prophet, as if foreseeing that the 
second part of his book would be denied to be his, 
has impressed the name of God, the Holy One of 
Israel, as his seal on both parts.” To this opinion 
of the Jewish critic Delitzsch takes no exception, 
but concludes: ‘‘The word elsewhere occurs, apart 
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from Hab. i. 12, only three times in the Psalms, and 
twice in Jeremiah in two passages (chaps. 1. 29, 
li. 5), which the hypothesis of interpolation regards 
as introductions of their Isaiah II. Jt belongs to 
Isaiah's peculiar prophetic signature. Here we find 
ourselves at the very source of this phenomenon.” 


(2) No reader of the book can fail to be struck 
with its prophetic assertion, in both portions of it, 
of the unwersality or Catholicity of the Dwine 
purpose of grace towards the world. This was no 
new idea in the days of Isaiah. It may be found 
implicitly in the first Gospel promise; it is found 
explicitly in the promise to the father of the Jewish 
nation—‘ In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” But comparing prophet with prophet, 
we find prominence given to it in Isaiah which we 
find nowhere else,t and in both parts of the book 
alike; so that on this, as on other grounds, Isaiah 
may well be called ‘‘ The Evangelical Prophet.” In 
the very beginning of the book we find the prophet 
anticipating the future with jubilant explicitness: 
‘““Many people shall go and say, Come ye and let 
us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to the house 
of the God of Jacob; and He will teach us of His 
ways, and we will walk in His paths; for out of 
Zion shall go forth the law and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem.’”’ (Chapter u.1—5.)t This 


* Commentary on Isaiah, vol. i., in loco. The italics in this 
quotation are mine.—J. K. 

+ Even Zechariah and Malachi can scarcely be called exceptions. 

{ In the Book of Micah, the contemporary for some time, at 
least, of Isaiah, we find the same prophecy (chapter iv. 1—8) 
with a slight variation. It matters nothing whether Micah 
adopted it from Isaiah, or Isaiah from Micah, or according to the 
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and similar predictions are couched in language 
borrowed from the circumstances and the times in 
which they were delivered, and the figures in which 
they described the future were based on the present. 
It could not be otherwise if they were to have any 
meaning to the contemporaries of the prophet. The 
underlying meaning was thus somewhat veiled, but 
it was at the same time revealed. A recent Jewish 
lecturer finds in them a Divine declaration that the 
Jewish nation was to be “the religious teacher of 
humanity,’* although he does not accept the 
Christian interpretation of how this purpose was to 
be fulfilled. 

The great prophecy which follows in the eleventh 
chapter, of the rod that shall come forth out of the 
stem of Jesse, tells us of the interest of the nations 
in Him and in His reign: ‘‘ In that day there shall 
be a root of Jesse, which shall stand for an ensign 
of the people; to it shall the Gentiles seek : and 
His rest shall be glorious.”’ 

Farther on we read, ‘‘ In this mountain shall the 
Lord of hosts make a feast of fat things, a feast of 
wines on the lees, of fat things full of marrow; of 
wines on the lees well refined. And He will destroy 
in this mountain the face of the covering cast over 
all people, and the veil that is spread over all 


most improbable of all hypotheses, whether both adopted it from 
some prophet unknown to history. As given by Isaiah, it is as 
much his as if it were found nowhere else. It is part of “the 
word that Isaiah, the son of Amos, saw concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem,” making known to us the Divine purpose that “ Out of 
Zion should go the law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 
All of which was fulfilled when Christ sent forth His Apostles to 
preach His Gospel to all nations. 
* CG. F, Montefiore, Jewish Chronicle, April 24, 1885. 
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nations.” (Chapter xxv. 6—7.) And if any one 
should ask, in view of the universal prevalence of 
idolatry, how it could ever be that ‘‘ the earthshould 
be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as the waters 
cover the sea’’ (xi. 9), is was enough for the prophet 
to answer, ‘“‘The zeal of Jehovah of hosts will 
perform this.” (ix. 7.) 

When we come to the second part of the book we 
find these words: ‘It is a light thing that thou 
shouldst be My servant to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob and to restore the preserved of Israel; I will 
also give thee for a light of the Gentiles, that thou 
mayest be My salvation unto the ends of the earth.” 
(Chap. xlix, read verses 1—12.) 

Again: ‘‘ Arise, shine, for thy lght is come, and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. For 
behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people; but the Lord shall arise upon 
thee; and His glory shall be seen upon thee. And 
the Gentiles shall come to thy light and kings to 
the brightness of thy rising.” (Chap. lx. 1—3.) The 
glory of the Lord was risen upon Israel (verse 1) 
when the function of Israel, the end for which 
Israel was called to be the special ‘‘ servant” of 
God, was accomplished by the sending forth of the 
Divine light which had long been the heritage of 
Israel, and which had been preserved amidst the 
world’s darkness, not by the fidelity of Israel to its 
trust, but by the grace of its Divine Author, to 
‘lighten the Gentiles.” 


The passages which have been quoted from both 
portions of the book are not isolated texts which 
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might be cut out without causing any sense of want 
or incompleteness in what remains. They represent 
the spirit of the book. This becomes significantly 
obvious if we accept Delitzsch’s interpretation of 
the words of the Seraphim, ‘‘The whole earth is 
full of His glory.” These words he regards as 
prophetic. The only sense in which they could be 
regarded as true at that time, or as a present fact, 
when “‘darkness covered the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people,” is the sense in which it is true 
that ‘the heavens declare the glory of God” 
(Psalm xix.), and all creation reveals ‘‘ His eternal 
power and godhead.” (Rom. 1. 20.) But this—we 
say it with reverence and some mistrust—does not 
seem the most fitting refrain of the great Sanctus 
which the prophet heard. We dare not say that 
this would ever be out of place. But looking at the 
ministry which was actually exercised by Isaiah, 
and which had to do so largely, prophetically, with 
the recovery of the world to God through a Divine 
servant who was to come in the last days, the most 
probable explanation of the words is that which 
finds in them an anticipation of the fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose. “The glory of God,” Delitzsch 
says, ‘“‘as Oetinger and Bengel have formulated it, 
is His disclosed holiness, as His holiness is His 
inner glory. That God’s holiness should become 
universally manifest, or what is the same thing, 
that His glory should become the fulness of the 
whole earth is what was already brought into view 
in Numbers xiv. 21 (As I live, saith the Lord, the 
whole earth shall be full of My glory) as the end of 
the work of God. (Cf. chap. xi. 9; Hab. 11. 14.) 
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This end of the work of God stands eternally 
present before God; and the Seraphim also bave it 
before them in its final completion as the theme of 
their song of praise. But Isaiah is a man in the 
midst of the history which is striving to this end ; 
and the exclamation of the Seraphim, as now thus 
precisely expressed, gives him the means of knowing 
to what it will eventually come on earth; and the 
heavenly forms which now present themselves visibly 
to him enable him to conceive the nature of the 
Divine glory with which the earth is to become full.” 


Thus understood the song of the Seraphim is the 
prelude to the entire ministry of Isaiah, as the song of 
the angels over the plains of Bethlehem is the prelude 
to the entire work of Christ in this world. We have 
found in it a key to the prophet’s chosen designation 
of the God of Israel as ‘‘ the Holy One,’ and we 
now find in it a key to the prominence which he 
gives to the world-wide purpose of the Divine grace, 
with the ‘‘ wonderful ’ Person, Divine and human 
(ix.), by whom, and the means by which, the purpose 
is to be accomplished. 

This unifying idea of the book of ‘ the prophet 
Hsaias” is confirmed by the statement of the Apostle 
that it was the glory of the Christ who was to 
come, although that coming was 800 years distant, 
that Isaiah saw in vision. (John xii. 41.) We find it 
even in the prophecy of the suffering servant of 
Jehovah in the li. and liii. chapters—‘‘ Behold, my 
servant shall deal prudently ; He shall be exalted and 
extolled, and be very high. As many were astonied 
at thee; His visage was so marred more than any man, 
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and His form more than the sons of men; so shall 
He sprinkle many nations, the kings shall shut their 
mouths at Him; for that which had not been told 
them shall they see, and that which they had not 
heard ‘shall they consider.” Then, after the well- 
known description of this mysterious servant of 
Jehovah as despised and rejected of men, we read, 
‘* He shall see of the travail of His soul, and shall 
be satisfied; by the knowledge of Him shall My 
righteous servant justify many; for He shall bear 
their iniquities. Therefore will I divide Him a 
portion with the great, and He shall divide the spoil 
with the strong; because He hath poured out His 
soul unto death.” 

It is the echo of the song of the Seraphim that we 
thus hear throughout the book. When all nations 
have been blessed in Christ, whose glory was 
revealed to the prophet at the beginning of His 
ministry, the song may be heard again from heaven, 
not prophetically, but as a Divine declaration of the 
fulfilment of the Divine purpose, ‘‘ The earth 7s full 
of the glory of God.” 


(3) Among ‘‘ the characteristic religious peculiari- 
ties of the disputed as opposed to the acknowledged 
prophecies” of Isaiah, Professor Cheyne finds the 
“‘nersonality of the Spirit of Jehovah.” But we 
think we may find here, as in former cases, materials 
for an argument in support of the unity of the book. 
It is true that there are seven instances in which 
the personality of the Spirit is indicated or implied 
in the second part of the book. But it is true like- 
wise, as we have seen, that there are two instances 
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in which it is indicated or implied with equal clear- 
ness in the first part of the book (chap. xi. 2, xxxil. 
15). The doctrine is not peculiar to Isaiah. The 
penitent Psalmist exclaimed, ‘‘ Take not Thy Holy 
Spirit from me” (Psalms li. 14). Micah, the con- 
temporary of Isaiah, says, “Is the Spirit of the 
Lord straitened?’’ and again, ‘‘I am full of power 
by the Spirit of the Lord.” Zechariah says. ‘‘ Not 
by might, nor by power, but by My spirit, saith 
the Lord” (iv. 6). What is special in Isaiah is the 
more frequent mention and the greater prominence 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. 

But there is one point in reference to which this 
book differs from all the other prophetic books, and 
it is common to both parts of the book—it is the 
endowment of the Messiah by the Holy Spirit. In 
chap xi. 2, we read, ‘“‘ The Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon Him, the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord.” In chap. lxi.1 
we read “‘ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good 
tidings unto the meek. He hath sent me to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound.” So far, then, from the two parts 
of the book being separated by something in the 
second part that is not found in the first, they are 
united by a bond which distinguishes them from all 
other.Old Testament Scripture. We do not argue 
that this alone proves a common authorship, but 
it is strikingly corroborative of other evidence to 
that effect. 
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(4) Professor Cheyne has no doubt that the 
Divinity of the coming Christ is taught in both 
parts of the book. This is not to be regarded as an 
admission on the part of the Professor; it is his 
deliberate and, as his earnest words show, his 
heartfelt and cherished faith. ‘* Both parts of 
Isaiah,’ he says, ‘‘ give us to understand clearly 
that the agent of Jehovah in the work of govern- 
ment and redemption is Himself Divine.” As to 
the first part, chap. ix. 6, 7, is express and 
conclusive. As to the second part, the Divinity 
of the Messiah is a matter of inference rather than 
of express statement. ‘‘ Who can doubt,”’ he says, 
“that granting the subject of chap. lili. to be an 
individual, he must be an Incarnation of. the 
Divine.” | 

“Tt is not surprising,’ we read further, “ that 
those who deny the Personal Servant are unwilling 
to allow the presence of this doctrine [of vicarious 
atonement] in Isaiah liii.* Yetin itself it cannot 
be regarded as an unexpected phenomenon, nor 
ought it to be described as a ‘heathenish idea,’” 
The Professor says that ‘the doctrine of substitu- 
tion was constantly before the eyes of the Israelites 
in their sacrifices.”” And he speaks of the twenty- 
second Psalm as ‘“‘that wonderful Psalm which, 
next to Isaiah liii., contains the clearest anticipation 
of Jesus Christ in the Old Testament. . .:. The 
writer of the Psalm foresaw, as it were in a vision, 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 


* In a note on this passage the Professor says: “In 1.C.A,, 
p. 191, I fully admitted this idea, but my inadequate explanation 
of the ‘servant’ compelled me to give the vicariousness an 
artificial turn.” Vol. II., p. 196. tis 
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follow. But it was not revealed to him how those 
sufferings produced so immense a result. His 
spiritual intuitions were true, but limited. But 
the prophet of the servant of Jehovah saw further, 
and it is upon this ground especially that he has 
been rightly called an Evangelist before the 
Gospel.” 

It is not alone in the atoning work ascribed to 
the Messiah in the fifty-third chapter that we find 
His Divinity implied or assumed. There is much 
else ascribed to Him which could not be accom- 
plished by Him if He were less than Divine. With- 
out claiming for the Christ an exclusive reference 
in Isaiah xl. 3, we find in Isaiah xlii. these words : 
‘‘He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles. 
He shall not fail nor be discouraged, till He have 
set judgment in the earth; and the isles shall 
wait for His law.’ Who can He be that shall 
accomplish this great task, that shall live through- 
out the ages, with patient perseverance, without 
discouragement, until the earth is filled with the 
knowledge of God? A greater than Isaiah, a 
greater than Moses is here. This can be no other 
than that mysterious child, heir of David, and Son 
of God, of the increase of whose government and 
peace there should be no end (ix. 7). He alone 
seems worthy of, and fit for, the function assigned to 
Him in the sixty-first chapter, the fulfilment of 
which, according to Christ Himself, was realised in 
Him. 

The absence of a direct assertion of the Divinity 
of the Messiah in the second part of the book, such 
as we find in the first (chapter ix.), instead of being 
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a reason for ascribing the second to a different author, 
seems to me to be the very reverse. Such an assertion 
would seem to be much more natural if the author 
were another than the author of the first. But, 
on the assumption of one author, we see a significant 
continuity running through the whole. The first 
part casts its light forward on the entire book. The 
Messiah, once explicitly declared in the first part to 
be Divine, has functions ascribed to Him in the 
second part which only a Divine person could fulfil. 


The Apostle John throws further light on this 
subject when He tells us that it was the glory of 
Christ that Isaiah saw in the great Vision of the 
sixth chapter. According to him the Jehovah of 
the Old Testament, the Adonai whom Isaiah beheld 
in his vision is the Divine Being who became in- 
carnate and whom he knew as the Christ of God. If 
Isaiah were a mere literary man, an ordinary thinker, 
however profound and far-seeing, we should have 
to ask whether and how far he was conscious of 
this, and how far this consciousness went with him 
in his later writings. But, regarding him as a 
prophet divinely inspired and commissioned, and 
enabled to give to the world revelations of the 
Divine purpose which himself understood but im- 
perfectly, we can see how his commission did not 
render it necessary to reassert explicitly the divinity 
of that servant of Jehovah, of whom such won- 
drous things are said in the later chapters. We 
can see now how that, howsoever much or little 
the idea was apprehended by the inspired mind, 
it was in the Inspiring mind; how it gave a unity 
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to the higher work of the prophet and is now 
discoverable by us, not as a superficial but as a 
real underlying sign of the one authorship of the 
book of the Prophet Esaias. 


There is a marked likeness, which should not be 
overlooked, between the two portions of the book 
in the way in which Messianic prediction occurs in 
both. It starts up from the even surface of the 
prophetic page with an abruptness which there is 
nothing in the page to account for. Hence the 
glorious “‘ surprises’ of which Dr. Cheyne is con- 
‘scious as he reads the book. I have already had 
occasion to quote the ‘‘ abrupt” and ‘“ unrelated”’ 
prophecies of the second part, especially in chapters 
xlii. 1—10; li. 18 to lii.; and lxi. 1—3. The same 
phenomenon, if the expression may be allowed, 
appears in the first part. Without insisting on 
the Immanuel prophecy in chapter vii., which had 
an occasion and a foreshadowing in an event of 
the time, we come to the ninth chapter, where 
the prophet, having described a period of distress 
(viii. 22), lifts his eyes suddenly, and sees at a dis- 
tance of more than seven centuries a glory and a 
light that should distinguish that afflicted region. 
What is more marvellous still, unsuggested and 
unaccounted for by anything in surrounding cir- 
cumstances, the prophet announces what seems to 
have contradiction and impossibility on the face of 
it, the birth of one who should possess the very 
nature of God. 

The prophecy of the eleventh chapter is like that 
of the ninth in the way of its introduction. Follow- 
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ing upon words which describe the destruction of 
a great forest, presumably the Assyrian power, the 
prophet says: ‘“‘ there shall come forth a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of its 
roots . . . to Him shall the nations seek, and His 
resting-place shall be glorious” (verse 10, R.V.). 
The event was, as already stated, more than seven 
centuries distant. But the prophecy intimated that 
the royal house of David should not be extinct, 
though reduced to a condition in which its royalty 
should be utterly obscured, hidden, as it were, under 
ground ; and that out of it, in this lowly condition, 
there should arise a son of David, whose reign 
should embrace and bless the nations as well as 
the Jewish people. 


5. 


In support of our contention we appeal to the 
authority of Christ and His apostles. The facts, 
whatever inferences they justify, are not disputed. 
The evangelist Matthew quotes by name the pro- 
phet Hsaias three times (iv. 15; vili. 17; xu. 17), 
and two of the quotations are from the second part 
of the book (chap. lili. 4; xlii.1—4). The evangelist 
Luke names the prophet Esaias twice (iii. 4; iv.17), 
and quotes three passages from the second portion 
of the book (xl. 8—5; li. 10; Ixi. 1—3). The 
apostle John names the prophet Hsaias three times 
(i. 23; xii. 88; xii. 41), and two of his quotations 
are from the second portion of the book (xl. 3; 
hii. 1). 

The author of the Acts of the Apostles names the 
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prophet Esaias twice (viii. 28—32; xxviii. 25), the 
first being the occasion of the meeting of Philip 
and the Ethiopian eunuch, when the eunuch is 
represented as ‘‘ reading Hsaias, the prophet,” the 
passage being chapter liii.; the second reference in 
the Acts being to Isaiah (vi. 9, 10), which the 
apostle Paul quotes, claiming for it the authority of 
‘the Holy Ghost.” 

In the Epistle to the Romans the apostle quotes 
Hisaias five times (ix. 27; ix. 29> x. 16> x.-20: 
xv. 12), three of the quotations being from the first, 
and two from the second portion of the book. 

With these facts before us it cannot be disputed, 
it is not disputed, that these New Testament writers 
believed that the whole book bore the name of ‘‘ the 
prophet Esaias” rightly ; that they had never heard it 
questioned ; in fact, that they were unconscious that 
the question was possible. But does this prove that 
they were right? Does it prove more than that they 
inherited the traditional belief of their nation, and 
were not aware of any reason why they should 
discredit it? Even this is something considerable. 
A universal national belief, dating from the re- 
motest period of which any historical knowledge 
was possessed, and that belief unchallenged amid 
the war of sects—Pharisee, Sadducee, and Essene 
—is not without great evidential force. 

But it is either ignored by the critics or very in- 
sufficiently appreciated. The Rev. G. A. Smith says, 
with reference to it: “ Now if any of these quotations 
(in the New Testament) were given in answer to 
the question, ‘Did Isaiah write chapters xl—lxvi. 
of the book called by his name?’ or if the use 
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of his name along with them were involved in the 
arguments which they are borrowed to illustrate 
(as, for instance, is the case with David’s name in 
the quotation made by our Lord from Psalm cx.), 
then those who deny the unity of the book of Isaiah 
would be face to face with a very serious problem 
indeed. But in none of the nine cases is the author- 
ship of the book of Isaiah in question. In none of 
the nine cases is there anything in the argument for 
the purpose of which the quotation has been made 
that depends on the quoted words being by Isaiah. 
For the purposes for which the Evangelists and 
Paul borrow the texts, these might as well be 
unnamed or attributed to any other canonical 
writer.” * 


But the matter is not so easily settled as this 
author imagines. If we look at the way in which 
the writers of the Gospels and the Apostle Paul 
quote “‘ Ksaias the prophet,” we shall see more than 
he does. In some cases, at the least, the relevancy 
and force of the quotation depends on the words of 
Hsaias the prophet. Take, for example, John xii. 
387—40, ‘‘ Though He had done so many miracles 
there yet they believed not on him; that the saying 
of Esaias the prophet might be fulfilled, which he 
spake, Lord, who hath believed our report, and to 
whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed ? 
Therefore, they could not believe, because that Esaias 
saith again, He hath blinded their eyes, &c.’’ The 
apostle believed that the Esaias who wrote chapter vi. 
was the same who wrote chapter lil., and saw in 


* On Isaiah, vol. II., p. 6. 
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both alike a foreshadowing of the unbelief of the 
Jews. That unbelief, it is suggested by the Evan- 
gelist, should excite no surprise and stagger no one, 
for it was foreseen by no less a prophet than Hsaias.. 
But what if it was not Esaias, after all, but some 
person not known to be a prophet, if he was one, 
that wrote, ‘‘who hath believed our report,’ &c.,— 
then John’s illustration or explanation of the un- 
belief of the Jews was founded on a mistake. 

The same remark applies to most of the references 
to ‘‘ Esaias the prophet” in the Gospels, as when 
Matthew says that ‘“‘ Jesus healed all that were 
sick, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by Hsaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our 
infirmities and bore our sicknesses’’ (viii. 17, 18) ; 
and when he says, Jesus “‘ charged them that they 
should not make Him known, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, 
saying, Behold my servant. . . . He shall not strive, 
nor cry . . . a bruised reed shall he not break,’’ and 
so on (xii. 17—21). 

If these words from chapters fifty-three and forty- 
two were not spoken by Esaias, the Evangelist 
Matthew was in error. It is not sufficient to reply 
that the words quoted by the Evangelist were in 
every one’s hands under the name of Hsaias the 
prophet,—this would only prove that the people 
were in error as well as he. But both he and the 
people knew and had faith in ‘‘ Esaias the prophet,” 
and if you tell them that chapters forty-two and 
fifty-three were not written by Esaias, you leave 
them in bewilderment and doubt. Your assurance 
that though not written by Esaias they were written 
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by a prophet, and one even greater than Esaias, 
will not suffice. Hsaias they know, but your other 
they know not. 


The Apostle Paul’s references to Esaias in the 
Epistle to the Romans must be interpreted in the 
same way. They recognise no difference between 
the first and second portions of the book; the 
quotations from both rest on the one authority, 
that of ‘‘ Esaias the prophet.” ‘“ Hsaias saith, 
Who hath believed our report?” “Hsaias is very 
bold, and saith, I was found of them that sought 
me not.” No, Paul, no; Hsaias said nothing of 
the sort! These things, though fathered on Hsaias, 
are said by some one else, whose person and name 
are now forgotten ! 


Turning to Christ Himself, we do not find any 
recorded instance of his pronouncing the name of 
Isaiah, but we have a general statement which must 
have included that name, and that very prominently. 
On the way to Emmaus He said to His fellow 
travellers, ‘‘O foolish men, and slow of heart to 
believe in all that the prophets have spoken! 
Behoved it not the Christ to suffer these things, 
and to enter into His glory?” And beginning from 
Moses and from all the prophets, He interpreted to 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning 
Himself. (Luke xxiv. 25—27, R.V.) In ‘“‘all the 
prophets”’ our Lord could have found no ‘“‘ Scrip- 
tures” that referred more clearly or fully to Himself 
and His sufferings than those that are found in “the 
book of the prophet Esaias.” On the authority of 
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Esaias He may have illustrated the lowly condition 
of the royal family whence the Christ should spring 
—‘‘a shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and a branch 
out of his roots” (xi. 1)—and He must have illus- 
trated the sufferings of the Christ by an appeal 
to the fifty-third chapter of the book. This He 
could not do without the frequent use of the formula 
of the apostle “ Hsaias saith,’ or “ Hsaias is very 
bold and saith.” In using this formula did He 
know, or did He not, that Esaias was not the 
author of that famous fifty-third chapter? To this 
question we must find an answer. 

Christ’s testimony to the Scriptures, then pos- 
sessed and held sacred by the Jews, is very explicit. 
‘“‘ Ye search the Scriptures, because ye think that in 
them ye have eternal life, and these are they which 
bear witness of me” (John v. 39, R.V.). And He 
freely used the formula “It is written,” or ‘‘Is it not 
written?’ which to the Jew was “an end of all 
strife.” 

In the Gospel by Luke we find this suggestive 
narrative. In the synagogue at Nazareth “there 
was delivered unto Him the book of the prophet 
Hsaias, and when He had opened the book He 
found the place where it was written, ‘The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, He hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor. . . . The 
eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were 
fastened upon Him. And he began to say unto 
them, This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears” 
(iv. 17—21). 

Jesus had long been familiar with the book which 
He now opened or unrolled, for this was His own 
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synagogue, in whose worship it was ‘‘ His custom” 
to join ‘“‘on the Sabbath day” throughout His 
earlier Nazarene life. It was to Him “the book 
of the prophet Esaias,’ whether because it was 
traditionally so-called or because He knew that it 
was such. If only because it bore the name of 
Hsaias, we may imagine the wonder of the Naza.- 
renes if they had been told by Jesus or any other 
that the tradition which ascribed that sixty-first 
chapter and its great prophecy to Esaias was an 
error. Nor would it have comforted them greatly 
or re-assured them to be told that it did not matter, 
for it was somebody’s prophecy if it wasn’t Isaiah’s! 

But what strikes us most is this. Jesus knew 
that He was Himself the subject of the prophecy, 
whether written seven hundred years before or five 
hundred. In other words, HE KNEW HimseLF. He 
knew that Holy Men of old, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, had written concerning Him (Luke xxiv. 
37 ; 1 Pet.i. 21). In fact, it was His own Spirit that 
had inspired the prophets to foretell not a little con- 
cerning Him which they did not themselves under- 
stand (1 Pet. i. 10O—17). Shall we suppose, in these 
circumstances, that Jesus did not know whether 
Isaiah was the author of the prophecy which was 
now being fulfilled in Him, or, knowing that he was 
not the author, considered it of no consequence to 
correct the popular error, and availed Himself of 
the prestige which the great name of Hsaias gave 
to the prophecy ? 


By the way of at least minimising the force of 
these arguments, it may be said, in general and 
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inoffensive terms, that after all it was the books 
themselves and their contents that Christ and His 
contemporaries had to do with, and not their 
authors, and that the validity of citations from the 
books did not depend on their authorship. But 
there are instances in which Christ’s argument 
depends entirely on the authorship of the passage 
which He quotes. On a critical occasion He pro- 
pounded to the Pharisees a question which struck 
at the root of the popular misconception respecting 
the promised Messiah: ‘‘ What think ye of the 
Christ? Whose son is He?” (Matt. xxii. 41—46.) 
The popular answer was given at once, ‘‘ The Son 
of David.” Jesus said to them, ‘‘ How then doth 
David in the Spirit call Him Lord, saying, The 
Lord said unto My Lord, sit Thou on my right hand 
till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool. If David 
then called Him Lord, how is He his Son?” Our 
Lord’s object was not to give to His enemies 
difficulty for difficulty, or entanglement for 
entanglement. He had just announced His death, 
and pointed out the authors of it in the parable of 
the husbandman. “ Now He was not ignorant,” as 
Godet says in his commentary on Luke xx., ‘‘ what 
the charge would be which they would use against 
Him. He would be condemned as a blasphemer, 
and that for having called Himself the Son of God. 
And as He was not ignorant that before such a 
tribunal it would be impossible for Him to plead 
His-cause in peace, He demonstrates beforehand, in 
the presence of all the people, and by the Old 
Testament, the Divinity of the Messiah, thus 
sweeping away, from the Old Testament stand- 
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point itself, the accusation of blasphemy, which was 
to form the pretext of His condemnation.” 

It will be seen at once that both the validity and 
the honesty of Christ’s argument depended on the 
authorship of the hundred and tenth Psalm. Not 
enough that it was inspired and prophetic. It must 
be David’s. 

“Now,” says Canon Liddon, “supposing it to 
be an ascertained result of critical inquiry that 
Psalm cx. belongs to the age of Simon Maccabeeus, 
and indeed refers to him, it is singular that our 
Lord’s appeal to it should have passed unchallenged ; 
would not at least some one scribe, more learned 
than the rest, have exclaimed, ‘ David doth not call 
Messiah Lord in the verse Thou quotest ; the Psalm 
speaks of Simon, whom our fathers’ grandsires saw 
as boys’? But if His hearers knew not how to 
expose what is, on the hypothesis, the gross 
irrelevancy of the quotation, can we conceive how 
He, being what He is, could have made it? Was 
the real date and object of the poem as unknown to 
Him as to the Rabbins and peasants around 
Him? Or, knowing what criticism professes to 
have ascertained to be the truth, did He advisedly 
trade upon popular ignorance? Did he essay to 
build, on a foundation of falsehood, belief in the 
central truth of His religion—His own Divinity ?”’ * 

It will be remembered that the argument of the 
Apostle Peter, when filled with the Holy Ghost on 
the day of Pentecost, rested, like Christ’s own, on 
the assumption that David was himself the author 
of the Psalm which he quotes in confirmation of the 

* Sermon on the Worth of the Old Testament. 
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resurrection of Jesus Christ, ‘‘Men and brethren, 
-let me freely speak to you of the patriarch David, 
that he is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre 
is with us unto this day. Therefore, being a 
prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with 
an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, accord- 
ing to the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on 
his throne; he seeing this before, spoke of the 
resurrection of Christ that his soul was not left in 
Hades, neither did his flesh see corruption.” On 
the same occasion the Apostle quoted the words of 
the hundred and tenth Psalm as Christ Himself had 
done. “ David saith himself, ‘The Lord said unto 
my Lord’”’ (Psalm xvi., Acts ii. 29.) 

There is another instance in which our Lord 
rested His argument on the authorship of the words 
which He quoted. ‘‘ Had ye believed Moses,” He 
said, “ye would have believed Me, for he wrote of 
Me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall 
ye believe My words?’ (John v. 46-7.) Christ 
wrote nothing. He only spoke. But Moses had 
written, and his writings were cherished by the 
people as their most precious treasure. Christ’s 
appeal to them would lose all force if they were the 
writings of Moses only nominally. Moses, the man 
the lawgiver, was the authority in which the people 
trusted. And the remonstrance of Christ rested 
entirely, not on the popular belief, but on the fact 
that the writings ascribed to Moses were really His. 
If He did not Himself believe that Moses wrote the 
writings which testified of Him, He was guilty of 
something far worse than accommodation to the 
current popular language and belief of the day ; He 
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was seeking support for Himself in untruth, this, 
namely, that Moses, whom His hearers reverenced 
as possessed of Divine authority, had written those 
things concerning Him which were found in the 
books which bore his name. 

We cannot quote any passage in which it is 
recorded that Jesus named Isaiah in the explicit 
Manner in which He named, as we have seen, 
David and Moses, resting His argument on their 
names. But we have seen that in expounding what 
“all the prophets” had said concerning His “suffer- 
ings’ and His “glory” (Luke xxiv. 27—43), as He 
did after His resurrection, and as He had done 
before (verse 44), He must have often named Isaiah 
as having written some of the most explicit predic- 
tions concerning Him, thus placing the seal of His 
personal authority or sanction on the popular 
belief. 

The objection that is taken to our appeal to the 
authority of Christ in this matter is not limited to 
Isaiah, but covers the whole question of the relation 
of Christ to the Old Testament. And it has been 
asked, ‘‘ At what period of Christ’s life was there 
granted to Him, supernaturally, full and accurate 
information respecting the Pentateuch [or other Old 
Testament Scriptures], seeing it is said of Him that 
He grew in knowledge ?”’ But we need not trouble 
ourselves with subtle questions as to Christ’s pro- 
gress in knowledge before His entrance on His 
public ministry. For His recorded teaching was 
all subsequent to His baptism; and the baptizer 
said of Him: ‘‘ He whom God hath sent speaketh 
the words of God; for God giveth not the Spirit by 
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measure unto Him” (John iii. 34). From His baptism 
onward, then, the words which He spoke were the 
words of God. 

We come to a great mystery, in the union of 
the Divine and human in the one person of Jesus 
Christ, with all the questions that arise out of it, 
and which speculative theology has vainly endea- 
voured to answer. Is it not wiser and more rational 
to bow before this mystery with silent awe than 
to attempt to explain things that are too dark and 
deep for us? The attempt to determine what is 
included, or all that is included, in that emptying 
of Himself of which the Apostle speaks in Phil. ii. 7, 
often ends in a conception of his condition on earth 
which leaves no room for His divinity. It is almost 
as if He ceased to be God when He became man. If 
God was in Him, we are told, still we must judge 
His thinking and His capacity by the limitations of 
humanity. The Gospel narratives, however, cannot 
be reconciled with this idea of the man Jesus. And 
from all speculation on the subject we turn aside 
to seek light in the recorded facts of His history. 
The objection to our pleading His authority in 
support of the unity of the authorship of the 
book of Isaiah, culminates usually in the assertion 
or supposition, without impugning His divinity, 
that His knowledge in the days of His flesh was, 
or may have been, limited. Let us look at the 
facts. 


There is one instance, only one, in which Christ 
indicated a limitation of His own knowledge. ‘“‘ Of 
that day and hour knoweth no one, not even the 
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angels of heaven, neither the Son,* but the Father 
only ”’ (Matt. xxiv. 36, R.V.). These words have 
been the subject of much comment and of much 
discussion, which I do not consider it necessary to 
repeat or consider. I turn from this one instance of no 
knowledge to the many assertions and examples of a 
knowledge that was more than human. The most 
remarkable of these is to be found in the words, 
‘All things have been delivered unto Me of My 
Father: and no one knoweth the Son save the 
Father ; neither doth any know the Father save 
the Son, and he to whom the Son willeth to reveal 
Him” (Matt. xi. 25—27, R.V.). The Son ‘in the 
days of His flesh’’ thus claims not only to have 
a knowledge of God, higher, fuller, and more inti- 
mate than that ever possessed by prophet before 
Him, but to have a knowledge of Him which is 
altogether peculiar to Himself, and which is shared 
by no other. In view of His words we have to say, 
not only “who can find out God unto perfection ?”’ 
but likewise ‘‘ who can find out Christ unto per- 
fection?” + Being what He was we are not sur- 
prised to find Him speaking of an eternal past of 
which He could not lose the memory, and of an 
eternal future which was as certain as if it was 
present (John viii. 58; xx. 17; xvii. 5). 

Jesus foreknew and foretold His own death and 
resurrection, and His coming again in the glory of 
His Father with His holy angels (Matt. xvi. 21—28). 

* The words “neither the son” are omitted in Matthew, as 


the Revisers say, by “many authorities, some ancient.” But their 
genuineness in Mark xiii. 32 is not questioned. 


+ See “The Self-Revelation of Jesus Christ,” pp. 41—4. 
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Even on the occasion on which He disclaims know- 
ledge of a certain ‘“‘ day and hour,’ He utters 
predictions of coming events and says: “‘ This 
generation shall not pass away till all these things 
shall be accomplished. Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but My words shall not pass away” 
(Matt. xxiv. 84, 35). Then we read of His knowing 
‘‘ what was in man” and “ the thoughts” of men, in 
a way that is not to be explained merely by ascribing 
to Him the possession of penetration into human 
character and thoughts. It seems to be accounted 
for rather by the prerogative claimed by Him in 
Rev. i. 23, “‘I am He that searcheth the reins and 
heart” (Comp. Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 10). 

To come very near to the subject of our inquiry, 
Christ knew the true meaning of prophecies concern- 
ing Himself, which the prophets who wrote them 
understood but very imperfectly, and which was 
hidden from His generation. Here I quote Professor 
Cheyne with great satisfaction: “If you believe in 
the true, though ‘ veiled,’ Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and humbly accept his decrees on all points essen- 
tially connected with His Messiahship, you will 
feel loyally anxious to interpret the Old Testament 
as He beyond question interpreted it. You will 
believe His words when He says (and I attach 
no special importance to the accuracy of this 
particular report of His words, for the idea of it 
pervades all the four Gospels): ‘The Scriptures 
are they which testify of Me.’ You will reply to 
non-Christian critics: ‘In spite of modern criticism 
and exegesis there must be some sense in which 
the words of my Lord are true. He cannot have 
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mistaken the meaning of His own Bible, the book 
on which in His youth and early manhood He 
nourished His spiritual life. He who received not 
the Spirit by measure cannot have been fundament- 
ally mistaken in the Messianic character of psalms 
and prophecies.’ ”* 

Is not this enough? Christ was not, could not 
be, mistaken in His interpretation of prophecies 
which related to His own Messiahship. This is 
Professor Cheyne’s belief, and, he argues, must be 
the belief of all who believe in the true, though 
veiled, Divinity of Christ, and who believe that in 
His human nature and life ‘“‘ He received not the 
Holy Spirit by measure.” Christ, then, was not 
mistaken when, in the synagogue of Nazareth, he 
said of the prophecy in the sixty-first chapter of 
Esaias the prophet, ‘‘ This day is this Scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.”’ Nor was He mistaken when, 
in teaching His disciples that it behoved the Christ 
to suffer and to enter into His glory, He appealed to 
the Scripture in which Philip taught the Ethiopian 
to find Jesus, the fifty-third chapter of the book. 
Was He, could He be, mistaken as to the authorship 
of these Scriptures? Shall we suppose that He 
knew that the inspired words, ‘“‘The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because the Lord hath anointed 
me to preach good tidings unto the meek,” referred 
to Himself, but did not know who wrote them? 
and that He knew that the words, ‘‘ He is despised 
and rejected of men,” referred to Himself, but did 
not know who wrote them ? 

Delitzsch goes so far as to say: ‘‘ If it can be said 


* On Isaiah. Third edition. Vol. II., p. 195. 
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of any prophetic book that it was certainly the 
favourite book of our Lord, it is this book of the 
second Isaiah, in which what God’s elect One was 
to be and to do was outlined with studied ideality. 
Here the idea stood before Him, the realising of 
which was His life-task. When He read in this 
book, the person of the coming One and the mani- 
fested One met together ; the former found its body 
and the latter its soul.’* And yet we are asked to 
believe that Jesus, who knew Himself to be so 
wonderfully fore-mirrored in these Scriptures, did 
not know the human hand by which the mirror 
was made. 


The only reply to this argument is by the use of 
words that are more high-sounding than relevant. 
“It may fairly be represented (says Mr. Gore),+ on 
a review of our Lord’s teaching as a whole, that if 
He had intended to convey instruction to us on 
critical and literary questions He would have made 
His purpose plainer. It is contrary to His whole 
method to reveal His Godhead by any anticipations 
of natural knowledge.’ What is meant by speaking 
of the authorship of the prophetic books as a matter 
or question of natural knowledge, I do not know. 
The people to whom prophets ministered were 
entitled to know that those who called themselves 
prophets had a right to speak in the name of the 
Lord. The generations who heard not the words, 
but inherited the books, of the prophets were 
entitled to the same assurance. And such assur- 


* Commentary. New edition. Vol. II., p. 122. 
+ Lux Mundi. Fifth edition, p. 359. 
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ance was attained by the only means by which the 
knowledge of the past is attainable, that is, by 
sufficient historic testimony. 

We are content to call the authority of Old 
Testament books a critical and literary question, 
if we are allowed to interpret the words. The 
literature of the Jews in the time of Christ is 
described thus* by Josephus: ‘‘We have not a 
countless number of books, discordant and arrayed 
against each other; but only two-and-twenty books, 
containing the history of every age, which are justly 
accredited as Divine.’”’ He then describes them, 
and the description corresponds, it is confessed, 
with the Old Testament canon now in our hands. 
Josephus adds: ‘‘ From the time of Artaxerxes, 
moreover, until our present period, all occurrences 
have been written down ; but they are not regarded 
as entitled to the like credit with those which pre- 
ceded them, because there was no certain succession 
of prophets. Fact has shown what confidence we 
place in our own writings. For although so many 
ages have passed away, no one has dared to add to 
them, nor to take anything from, nor to make altera- 
tions. In all Jews it is implanted, even from their 
birth, to regard them as being the instructions of 
God, and to abide steadfastly by them, and, if it be 
necessary, gladly to die for them.” 

In this the Jewish historian is not expressing a 
merely personal opinion, but recording the views 
and feelings of his nation; and his statement is 
corroborated by all that we know from other 
sources. So far as the literature of the question is 


* Contra Apionem, Book I., section 8. 
10 
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concerned, there can be no doubt then, as we have 
already argued, that from the remotest period of 
which we have any knowledge Esaias was regarded 
as the author of the book which bears his name. 
And this was no idle or unconsidered assumption, 
but the faith of a nation which was jealous, almost 
to the extent of superstition, of everything that 
concerned the integrity and honour of books which 
it considered divine. 

We are further told that this is a critical question, 
and we are therefore not to assume that Christ had, 
or expressed, any opinion upon it. But Christ had, 
and expressed, opinions on a still profounder critical 
or exegetical question, namely, the true meaning of 
the prophecies which bore the name of Hsaias. 
How these prophecies were interpreted by the 
generation to which Christ belonged is well known. 
That generation “expected,” says the author of 
Ecce Homo, ‘‘to see once more a warrior King, 
judging in the gate of Jerusalem, or surrounded by 
his mighty men, or carrying his victorious arms into 
the neighbouring countries, or receiving submissive 
embassies from Rome and Seleucia, and in the 
meantime holding awful communication with 
Jehovah, administering His law, and singing His 
praise.” 

Such was the popular interpretation of Messianic 
prophecy. But not such was Christ’s.* And 
Christ’s, corrective of the popular, in fact utterly 
opposed to the popular, was the true interpretation. 


* On Christ’s rejection of the popular and assumption of the 


true Messiahship, See “The Self-Revelation of Jesus Christ,” 
pp. 195—206, 
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He, the true witness, the true critic, the true exegete, 
Himself the Truth, boldly set aside the opinions 
and hopes of His nation. And in this, as Professor 
Cheyne says, He could not be mistaken. We need 
not appeal to His Godhead in the matter. Enough, 
as the Professor says, that He had the Holy Spirit 
without measure. The people were mistaken, not 
He. And if they were mistaken as to the author- 
ship of the prophecy as well as to its meaning, He 
who corrected the one error would have corrected 
the other. His claim to be received as the Messiah 
rested on His being the fulfilment of what men, 
believed to be prophets, among whom Isaiah was 
known to be one of the chief, had written con- 
cerning the great King and Priest that was to 
come, 

The exception taken to our appeal to the autho- 
rity of Christ appears in various forms, but our 
answer is substantially the same. As for example, 
when it is said that Christ shows no signs of trans- 
cending the science or the history of His age; and 
that He but accommodated His words to current 
popular language, and therefore that we are not 
authorised in drawing from them ‘‘scientific or 
psychological conclusions.” 

As to psychology, Christ knew the laws of the 
human mind better than any modern metaphysician 
could tell Him, and was not likely to fall into 
any error from ignorance or defective knowledge 
respecting them. As to history, the only history to 
which the sayings of Christ refer is the history of 
the Jewish people as recorded in the Old Testament. 
And Mr. Gore himself is not slow to admit that 
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our Lord, in His use of the Old Testament, does 
indeed endorse with the utmost emphasis the 
Jewish view of their own history. He does thus 
imply, on the one hand, the real inspiration of their 
canon in its completeness, and, on the other hand, 
that He Himself was the goal of that inspired 
leading and the standard of that inspiration.* 

A recent writer, whose reverence for Christ 
commands our sympathy, although his reasoning 
does not satisfy our judgment, asks what there is, 
except our own habits of thought, to show that in 
questions of Old Testament authority and date we 
have not todo with matters which God does not 
teach us in the Bible because they belong to the 
sphere of scientific inquiry, and that. the spiritual 
lesson does not here also, as in the region of nature, 
remain true, though the historical detail may be 
corrected.t An ancient devout Hebrew would have 
been greatly puzzled if you put into his hands a 
book which you declared to be the work of a 
prophet, and when he asked who wrote it, in other 
words, asked for the credentials of the book, he 
received for answer ‘“‘that belongs to the sphere of 
scientific inquiry.” 

Few words are more abused and few turned to a 
more illegitimate account than this word science. 
Even in the physical domain, an able writer remarks 
that during late years “not only have special 
branches of science been revolutionised, but science 
itself, the very conception of what is scientific, 


* “Tux Mundi,” p. 358. 


+ Canon Travers Smith in the “Expositor,” vol. II., 4th 
Series. 
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appears to have undergone a serious change. 
Instead of designating what is most vigorous, exact, 
and assured, in human knowledge, natural science 
is fast becoming identified with what is most 
fluctuating, hypothetical, and uncertain in current 
Opinion and belief.’ In other departments 
“ science’’ and “scientific” are often little better 
than cant phrases. Everything must be “scientific ”’ 
—Philosophy, History, Criticism, Theology. But 
what scientific means, more than that every theory 
or system should be based on sound principles and 
on a due induction of facts, who can tell? Under 
the shelter of this word, there are those who would 
eliminate the supernatural from both the Old 
Testament and the New, thus limiting considera- 
tion, on a priort grounds, to only one class of the 
facts, or alleged facts, that are recorded in them,—a 
proceeding which, if science is to have its old- 
established meaning, we hold to be flagrantly 
unscientific. 

As to the science of Christ’s age, it is enough to 
say that Christ was no more unscientific in his use 
of popular language than is the Astronomer Royal 
of the nineteenth century, when he speaks of the 
sun rising and the sun setting. 

Reverting to the question of Christ’s ‘testimony 
to the authorship of those prophecies in which He 
taught His disciples to find Him, we have to ask 
what science has to do with it? Historical science 
or any other science? Sir George Cornwall Lewis 
says that ‘‘ unless an historical account can be traced, 
by probable proof, to the testimony of contem- 
poraries, the first condition of historical probability 
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fails.” But we have seen that the faith of the age 
in which Christ lived, in the authorship of the book 
which bears the name of Isaiah, rested on evidence 
which went back to the earliest period at which we 
have any knowledge of the book. And no ‘ histori- 
cal probability ” could be stronger than that which 
attests and confirms the Jewish faith that Isaiah 
was the author of the book. What other means of 
knowledge Jesus Christ possessed has already been 
shown. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth than the 
statement that Jesus Christ did but accommodate 
Himself to popular opinion. The fact is that Jesus 
Christ was a most unaccommodating teacher. He 
adapted Himself, it is true, with wonderful con- 
descension and wisdom, in His modes of instruction, 
to the circumstances and capacities of His hearers, 
but He would accommodate the substance of His 
teaching to no man. He opposed Himself to 
Pharisee and Sadducee, to popular prejudices and 
to learned. The traditions with which the popular 
belief overlaid the laws and doctrines of Moses He 
branded as making the Word of God of no effect. 
Instead of accommodating Himself to the people, 
He demanded of them a faith which their prejudices 
denied Him. 

If we are asked, as we sometimes are, whether we 
are prepared to stake our faith in the Old Testament, 
or in Christ, on our interpretation of Christ’s testi- 
mony, we reply that the ‘foundation of God 
standeth sure’”’ in spite of hoth the errors of its 
defenders and the assaults of its enemies. Far be it 
from us from identifying the truth of God with our 
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defence of it, or imagining that the two must stand 
or fall together. But when we are reminded of the 
danger of making too much of the outworks which 
we build around the truth, we must remember another 
danger,—the danger of surrendering these out- 
works without sufficient cause, and leaving the truth 
exposed without the defénce to which it is entitled. 
The author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion” speaks of 
“ distinguished men within the Church itself, who 
endeavour to arrest for a moment the pursuing 
wolves of doubt and unbelief which press upon it, 
by practically throwing to them, scrap by scrap, the 
very doctrines which constitute the claims of Chris- 
tianity to be regarded as a Divine Revelation at all.” 

Sound defences of the truth may be thrown away, 
through causeless timidity, in the same unwise 
manner. And such a defence we find in the testi- 
mony of Christ to Isaiah and the Prophets, as we 
have endeavoured to expound it. The conviction 
grows upon us that to ignore it or to explain it away 
—on the ground of His human limitation, and 
ignorance arising therefrom, is to wrong Christ 


Himself. 


IV. 


CORROBORATIONS OF THE UNITY OF THE 
AUTHORSHIP OF ISAIAH, 


1.—In support of the unity of the authorship of 
the Book I contend that no other satisfactory 
explanation of the admitted relationship between 
the First and the Second Isaiah can be given. 

That there is a close relationship between the two 
parts of what is known to us as the one “ Book of 
the prophet Esaias” is admitted on all hands. We 
could not imagine ten or fifteen chapters from any 
other extant prophet to be attached by accident or 
design to chaps. i. to xxxix. of Isaiah, without an 
immediate ‘‘critical feeling’’—if that expression 
may be allowed—that they are out of place. The 
want of harmony would be perceived at once by 
any ‘‘ reader of ordinary intelligence.’’ There must 
be something in ‘‘ Second Isaiah ” which renders 
its conjunction with “ First Isaiah ” natural, so natural 
that the reader passes from the one to the other 
without any sense of disharmony—so natural that 
throughout all the centuries, at least from the date 
of the Septuagint, say B.c. 250, to about A.D. 1800, 
—we might say from the time of Ezra,—no one ‘dis- 
covered any reason why he should question their 
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unity. Let us hear what those have said on this 
subject, who, notwithstanding the closeness of the 
relationship, still believe that the two parts have 
come to us from different authors. 

Professor Cheyne says* :—‘‘ Even if the author of 
the prophecies of ‘the Servant’ be not Isaiah, he 
has certainly formed himself, to say the least, in no 
slight degree, on his predecessor; and in limning 
the portrait of Jehovah’s ideal servant, he was in a 
manner bound to preserve some, at least, of the 
features of the Messianic King.” 

Again, ‘‘He (Ewald) has taken no account of 
the possibility that the author of chaps xl. to Ixvi. 
not only put old ideas and phrases into a new 
setting, but also incorporated the substance of con- 
nected discourses of that great prophet of whose 
style we are so often reminded in these chapters— 
Isaiah. This is a possibility which it is impossible 
to raise to a certainty, or even to such an approxi- 
mate certainty as we are so often fain to be content 
with in literary criticism. For if the work of Isaiah 
has been utilised, it has been so skilfully fused in 
the mind and imagination of the later prophet that 
a discrimination between the old and the new is 
scarcely feasible.” 

After enumerating a considerable number of 
“‘ parallels between the acknowledged and the dis- 
puted prophecies of Isaiah,” the Professor says :— 
‘Better proofs than these can hardly be required 
of the intimate connection between I and II 
Isaiah. The writer of the latter prophecies evidently 


* The Prophecies of Isaiah. Second Edition. Revised and 
corrected. (1882.) Vol. II., 207. 
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knows the former, as our native idiom finely has it, 
‘ by heart.’ ” 

At the same time he says, ‘‘ To be quite candid, I 
do not believe that the existence of such numerous 
links between the two portions of Isaiah is of much 
critical moment.’’* 


Mr. Matthew Arnold’s explanation of the admitted 
relationship between the two portions of the book, 
does not differ materially from that of Professor 
Cheyne. “Isaiah (he says) had left his sublime 
deliverances to fructify in the minds of his disciples. 
One disciple, separated by three or four generations 
from the master, but living constantly with his 
prophecies and nourished upon his spirit, produced 
at the crisis of Babylon’s fall a prophecy of Israel’s 
restoration as immortal as Isaiah’s own. ‘This 
disciple named not himself. Whether he intended 
the work to become joined with Isaiah’s, and to 
pass among men with the authority of that great 
name, we cannot know. But his contemporaries 
joined the disciples’ work with the master’s, and by 
Ezra’s time the conjunction was established.’’+ 

One remark in passing, ‘‘ We cannot know,” Mr. 
Arnold says, whether the author of chaps. xl.—lxvi 
“intended” his work ‘“ to pass among men with the 
authority of the great name” of Isaiah. That is, 
we cannot know whether he intended to practice 
deceit! The suggestion of the possibility of such an 
act only shows the desperate critical straits to 
which the critic was brought in the face of the 


* Third Edition (1884), pp. 280, 246, 247. 
+ Isaiah of Jerusalem, pp. 28, 29. 
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admitted facts, that the second part of the book was 
joined to the first from the beginning of its known 
existence, that the author of it was at least the 
equal of the author of the first, that there was a 
remarkable resemblance between the two, and that, 
if the author of the first part was not the author of 
the second, the author of the second,—great as he 
must have been,—was absolutely unknown to the 
generation among whom he lived, and whom he 
laboured to ‘‘comfort” with the hope of a speedy 
restoration ! 


Canon Driver does not admit, at least in words, the 
close relationship of the two parts which others 
recognise. The relation of the author of the second 
to the author of the first part, he says, is never that 
of an imitator; it is that of a genius, always main- 
taining its independence, but borrowing as from an 
equal, one or two expressions suited to his purpose, 
and finding in the book of Isaiah’s prophecies, ideas, 
and thoughts, capable of germinating and fructifying 
im his own mind, and of being ultimately assimilated 
with what is indefeasibly his own. The fact that 
the resemblance with Isaiah is but partial corro- 
borates this view. Only such elements are appro- 
priated from Isaiah as harmonise with the author’s 
own habit of thought, and are capable of being 
assimilated to his own conception of spiritual and 
theological truth. Sometimes, no doubt, a phrase 
or expression may have been adopted deliberately : 
more frequently, it is probable, the process was 
rather what we should term one of involuntary 
reminiscence.” 
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But what we have to account for here is some- 
thing more than either the voluntary or involuntary 
use of some phrases or expressions which the un- 
known “genius” found in Isaiah. And the Canon 
says, “If the similarities of figure or metaphor 
between the two parts of the book (though not 
distinctive similarities) are somewhat in excess of 
those existing between any other two prophets, this 
is sufficiently accounted for by the supposition, in 
itself a reasonable and credible one, of the author’s 
familiarity with the prophecies of Isaiah.” * 

But there is more required than this. The other 
prophets that succeeded Isaiah had equal oppor- 
tunities of familiarity with the prophecies of Isaiah. — 
But though, as Canon Driver says, ‘the later 
prophets made familiar use of the writings of their 
predecessors,” there is not one of them in whose 
writings, apart from a possible isolated expression, 
there is a shadow of resemblance to “ the book of 
the prophet Hsaias.” We must look farther: and 
we may find the secret in the Canon’s own words 
which must be quoted again. ‘The author of the 
second part ‘‘fownd in the Book of Isaiah pro- 
phecies, ideas, and thoughts, capable of germinating 
and fructifying in his own mind, and of being 
ultimately assimilated with what is indefeasibly 
his own. Only such elements are appropriated as 
harmonise with the author's own habit of mind.” 
The resemblance between the two parts, then, is not 
a superficial resemblance, but such as reveals, to 
some extent at least, a common habit of mind. And 
through this common habit of mind it has come to 

* “JTsaiah : His Life and Times,” pp. 202—205, 
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pass that prophecies, ideas, and thoughts of the first 
author have germinated and fructified into pro- 
phecies, ideas, and thoughts, which are found in the 
work of the second author. After all, this does not 
come far short of Canon Cheyne’s way of putting it, 
when he says that ‘‘ if the author of the prophecies 
of the servant be not Isaiah, he has certainly formed 
himself, to say the least, in no slight degree, upon 
his predecessor :” and when he says, with reference 
to ‘‘the intimate connection between I and II 
Isaiah,” that ‘‘ the writer of the latter prophecies 
evidently knows the former, as our native idiom 
finely has it, by heart.” 
' There is one link of connection between the two 
parts of the book which Canon Driver admits, but 
which he entirely fails to explain on his theory of a 
Dual authorship. The designation, ‘‘The Holy 
One of Israel,” is common to both parts, of equal 
frequency in both, and peculiar to this book, being 
found nowhere else except in one or two instances. 
We have traced it to the vision in which Isaiah 
received his commission, and have already argued 
that that vision projects itself in this title of Jehovah 
into and through the entire book. Canon Driver is 
one with us as to the origin of the title. Speaking 
of the vision he says, ‘‘the truths thus vividly 
presented before him left upon his mind an indelible 
impression. The majesty and the Holiness of 
Tsrael’s God are the two aspects of the Divine nature 
pre-eminently conspicuous in his writings. Of the 
former, an illustration will recur before long in the 
grand picture of Jehovah's “Day (LU. 10<tf)'; =the 
latter is perpetually brought before us in the 
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prophet’s favourite phrase, ‘The Holy One of 
Israel,’ The Holy One, that is, who is peculiarly 
Israel’s own, and who reigns in Israel as its Monarch 
and King” (p. 18). But this favourite phrase of the 
prophet is found thirteen times in the second part of 
the book, which the Canon says was not written by 
Isaiah, and only ten times in the part that was 
written by the prophet in whose vision it originated. 
This cannot be ascribed in any degree to anything 
like “involuntary reminiscence.” Nor can it be 
ascribed to conscious imitation; the author of 
chapters xl. to lxvi. is no imitator, as the Canon 
admits. The cause must lie deeper. The obvious 
and the only sufficient explanation is, as we have 
seen, the identity of the author of the second part 
with the Isaiah who heard the Seraphim say, 
‘* Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of Hosts.” 


The opinions of Dr. Delitzsch on the relation 
between the first and second parts of the book 
deserve special attention. Canon Cheyne calls 
him “a genuine psychological interpreter,” and 
announced, some time ago, that he had ‘‘come right 
round’”’ from belief in the unity of the authorship to 
*‘ the opposite theory.” How far this is true, and 
how far untrue, will soon appear. In the new edition 
of his commentary he says that he has ‘‘ never found 
anything inherently objectionable in the view that 
prophetic discourses by Isaiah, and by other later 
prophets, may have been blended and joined together 
in it on a definite plan,’ and then he proceeds 
thus :-— 

“Tiven in that case the collection would be no 
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play of chance, no production of arbitrary will. 
Those prophecies originating in post-Isaian times 
are in thought, andthe expression of thought, more 
nearly akin to Isaiah than to any other prophet. 
They are really the homogeneous and simultaneous 
continuation of Isaian prophecy, the primary stream 
of which ramifies in them as in the branches of a 
river, and throughout retains its fertilising power. 
These later prophets so closely resembled Isaiah 
in prophetic vision that posterity might on that 
account well identify them with him, They belong 
more or less nearly to those pupils of his to whom 
he refers when, in chap. vii. 16, he entreats the 
Lord, ‘Seal instruction among my disciples.’ We 
know of no other prophet belonging to the kingdom 
of Judah, like Isaiah, who was surrounded by a 
band of younger prophets, and, so to speak, formed 
a school. Viewed in this light, the book of Isaiah 
is the work of his creative spirit and the band of 
followers. These later prophets are Isaian—they 
are Isaiah’s disciples, it is his spirit that continues 
to operate in them, like the spirit of Elijah in 
Elisha ; nay, we may say, like the Spirit of Jesus in 
His Apostles, for the words of Isaiah Gin chap. viii. 
18): ‘Behold, I and the children whom God hath 
given me’ are employed in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ii. 13) as typical of Jesus Christ. In 
view of this fact, the whole book rightly bears 
the name of Isaiah, inasmuch as he is, directly 
and indirectly, the author of all these prophetic 
discourses; his name is the correct common 
denominator for this collection of prophecies, 
which, with all their diversity, yet form an unity; 
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and the second half particularly (chaps. xl.—lxvi.} 
is the work of a pupil who surpasses the master, 
though he owes the master everything.’’* 

I have quoted this passage in full that the reader 
may have before him Delitzsch’s whole statement 
of the case. He follows it immediately by saying: 
“Such may possibly be the case. It seems to me 
even probable, and almost certain, that this may 
be so; but indubitably certain it is not, in my 
opinion, and I shall die without getting over this 
hesitancy.” He then proceeds to state the ‘‘ very 
many difficulties,” some of which have been already 
quoted, which cause his “ hesitancy.” 

As to Delitzsch’s explanation of the substantial 
or essential ‘‘ unity” of the two portions of the book, 
although written by different authors, it will be 
found that we have only a hypothesis, supported by 
a hypothesis, or by more than one hypothesis. The 
fundamental hypothesis is that the book is the work 
of more than one author. This, be it observed, is, 
according to Delitzsch himself, nothing more than 
a hypothesis. He thinks it ‘‘ probable,” but there 
are ‘difficulties’ which he says he cannot over- 
come. In support of this hypothesis we have 
another, namely, that Isaiah ‘‘ was surrounded by a 
band of younger prophets, and, so to speak, formed 
a school,”’ 

As to this suggestion of a band of younger 
prophets who formed the school of Isaiah, it is 
based on a very uncertain foundation, the words in 
chap. vill. 16, “Bind up the testimony, seal the 
law among my disciples.’”” Commentators differ in 

* New Edition, 1890, vol. I., pp. 38, 39. 
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their interpretation of this text, some holding that 
the words are the Lord’s, some that they are 
Isaiah’s. Even if we accept them as Isaiah’s, there 
is no evidence that Isaiah was at the head of a 
school of the prophets, such as we have in the case 
of Samuel and in the story of Elijah and Elisha. 
And if there were, it would be impossible to connect 
that school with the origination of a book which 
was written during the exile. We should have to 
suppose that the school of Isaiah survived through 
the idolatrous and disastrous reigns that followed, 
going into exile with other captives, and still 
existing during the exile period, and having a 
succession of heads or masters all that time. Such 
a continuous existence would be a very remarkable 
phenomenon. And very remarkable, too, is the 
absence of all historic reference to it. 


Let me endeavour to sum up the points that are 
involved in all this :— 

(1.) It is admitted that the man who wrote the 
-second part of the book of Isaiah, or at least the 
greater part of it, was himself intellectually and 
morally as great as, or greater than, the historic 
Isaiah. Without attempting to solve the mystery 
of the co-operation of the Divine and human spirit 
in prophecy, or in the receiving and communicating 
of any Divine revelation, it is certain that the 
prophets were not mere machines, and that they 
differed constitutionally from one another like the 
Apostles of our Lord. Regarding the unknown 
prophet in the light of this fact, it is very obvious 
that he was, to say the least of it, in no sense 

11 
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inferior to the author of the first part of the book. 
He was, at the same time, remarkably like his 
predecessor, evidently a man of the same mental 
type. In fact our ideal of the prophet Isaiah, on 
which so much eloquence has been expended, is the 
ideal rather of the man who wrote the second part 
than of the man who wrote the first. It is in 
chapters xl. to xlvili. especially that we find the 
origin of our conception of Isaiah as the greatest 
of the Hebrew poets. 

(2.) It is held further that this great poet and 
prophet formed himself on the author of the 
earlier part of the book. This is insisted on in 
various phrases by way of accounting for the 
resemblance between the two portions of the book. 
Delitzsch, for example, says: “In any case Isaiah 
has part in chapters xl. to Ixvi. If he is not the 
immediate author, it is the outcome of impulses 
springing from him.’ * His mind was filled with 
the thoughts and words of the author of chapters i. 
to xxxix. And yet, inconsistently enough, it is held 
by some of the critics that the ideas found in Second 
Isaiah are so different from those found in the First, 
as to indicate a different authorship, a position 
against which we have offered reason. 

(3.) Ifa real prophet, as he is supposed to have 
been, the author of chapters xl. to lxvi. must 
have possessed the prophetic gift and _ the 
prophetic authority which distinguished the 
earlier Isaiah. Delitzsch says truly, “ Among the 
canonical books of the prophets are found only 
the writings of those who, in virtue of special 

* New Edition, vol. II. p. 188. 
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gifts and calling, were commissioned publicly, 
whether by word of mouth or by writing, to pro- 
claim the word of God; and this they did freely, 
not being fettered like the priests by legal 
forms.” * The “prophet ”’ or“ prophets,” then, who 
wrote chapters xl. to lxvi., must have been men of 
“special gifts and calling,’ commissioned publicly 
to exercise the prophetic office, each one of them, 
and, in virtue of Divine gifts and a Divine calling, 
entitled to say ‘“‘thus saith the Lord.” No relation- 
ship to Isaiah as his disciples would suffice to give 
them authority ; they must be called of God. And 
no teaching or influence of the Master, call it his 
creative Spirit if you will, would suffice to fit them 
for the prophetic office, they must be taught of God. 
Where, we ask, is the record of that Divinely gifted, 
Divinely called, publicly commissioned prophet to 
whom we owe chapters xl. to xlviii. ? 

When Delitzsch says that the disciple of Isaiah 
who wrote the second part was greater than his 
Master, and owed everything to his Master, he can 
only mean that the disciple, being very sympathetic 
with Isaiah, and very receptive of his influence, 
wrote these chapters under the inspiration (to use a 
common phrase) of the prophet. But this is not 
the true position of a prophet, as defined by himself, 
or as defined by Driver, who says, ‘‘ The prophets 
uniformly speak of themselves as actuated in their 
work by a power not their own. . . . They do 
not speak of a resolution or purpose framed by 
themselves to devote themselves to their vocation, 
but they describe a moment in which they received 

* New Edition (1890), vol. L., p. 4. 
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a call, that is, to speak from a human point of view, 
were conscious of a sudden intuition impressing 
itself upon them with irresistible clearness and 
force, and in certain circumstances communicated to 
them in the form of a vision.” * 

The Apostle Paul resented—the word is not too 
strong—the allegation that his apostleship was not 
of Christ, but of man, and that his gospel could not 
claim the immediate authority of Christ as did that 
of the other Apostles. On the hypothesis that the 
second portion of the Book of Isaiah was written, 
not by Isaiah, but by some one who owed every- 
thing to him, and thus wrote as Isaiah might have 
done, this unknown author must take the lower 
place which the Judaising teachers assigned to the 
Apostle Paul. We may discover in some other 
prophets signs of acquaintance with some that went 
before them, but every one of them is independent 
of his predecessors, has his own call, and exercises 
at first hand his right to say, ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.” But in this case we are called to believe in 
the existence of a prophet who owed everything to 
his predecessor, and whose highest distinction was 
that he was a worthy disciple who excelled his 
Master. He was a prophet at second-hand, and yet 
the old marvel meets us that the book which he wrote 
—not all of it, indeed, the critics say,—transcends, 
if comparison may be allowed, in sublimity, and 
evangelic or Christian interest, all the other 
prophetic books of the Old Testament ! 

We might ask, likewise, how the constitution of 
this great unknown prophet, so singularly dependent 

* «<Tsaiah : His Life and Times,” p. 16. 
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on and ‘‘ created ” by another, and at the same time 
so independent through his own genius and Divine 
inspiration, can be explained. Is there not here 
what might be called, in the language of Cheyne, “a 
‘psychological difficulty.” 

(4.) I am now entitled to ask whether the 
most natural and rational outcome of the whole 
matter is not, that the author of the second 
portion of the book is the same who wrote the first 
part. Delitzsch himself says, ‘‘ We may say that 
the second half of the book of Isaiah (chapters xl. to 
Ixvi.) is in course of progressive growth as to its 
theme, standpoint, style, and ideas throughout the 
first part.(chapters i. to xxxix.)’* Doctor Salmon, 
of Dublin, makes a remark which we may apply to 
the present subject ; ‘‘ There cannot be a more false 
canon of criticism than that a man who has written 
one work will, when writing a second, introduce no 
ideas and make use of no modes of expression that 
are not to be found in the first. On the contrary, a 
writer may be pronounced very barren indeed if he 
exhausts all his ideas and expends all his vocabulary 
on one production.” + Between the First and 
Second Isaiahs, as they are called, there is certainly 
no greater difference than can be accounted for by 
difference of time, circumstances, and subject. 

Cheyne himself says, ‘‘ If on general grounds it is 
probable that Isaiah, in his old age, entered upon a 
new field of prophetic discourse, it will appear 
natural to suppose that new forms of expression 


* New Edition, vol. I1., p. 128. 
+ Historical Introduction to the New Testament. Fourth 
Edition, p. 210. 
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should have met the promptings of his intellect. 
The occurrence of numerous peculiar phrases and 
expressions in II Isaiah will only become a 
matter of primary importance, should they warrant 
the inference that the author belonged to a different 
linguistic stage from the historical Isaiah. Two 
writers of the same period may conceivably differ 
very widely in the character of their diction ; but it 
can hardly be admitted that a writer, conspicuous 
for the purity of his style in one prophetic book, 
should have sunk to a lower level in another, while 
soaring higher than ever in thought and imagination. 
My own opinion is that the peculiar expressions of 
the latter prophecies are, on the whole, not such as 
to necessitate a different linguistic stage from the 
historical Isaiah ; and that consequently the decision 
of the critical question will mainly depend on other 
than phraseological considerations.” 


(2.) We find further corroboration of our argument 
in the results of the criticism on which is founded the 
theory of a Dual authorship—not the results which 
the critics claim—but the chaos of contradictions 
and uncertainties in which they land us. That we 
should follow truth at all costs, and accept it what- 
ever it may be, isa truism. But all is not gold that 
glitters, nor is that all truth which takes to itself 
that holy name. In our old Euclid there are propo- 
sitions which end successfully in a Quod erat 
Demonstrandum, but there are others which come 
to shame in a Reductio ad absurdum. Now it 
appears to me that the issues of the application of 
High Criticism to the question of the authorship of 
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“the book of Esaias” resemble the latter rather than 
the former. 

To illustrate my position fully it would be 
necessary that I should sketch the history of the 
findings of the High Critics on Isaiah from the begin- 
ning of this century until now. It would be 
amusing, were it not painful, to observe how one 
after another of them, most learned, most pains- 
taking, most conscientious, is most positively certain 
that his brother critic was altogether mistaken in 
supposing that this passage or that was or was not 
written by Isaiah. On reading or hearing the 
story, you would be disposed to exclaim, “ chaos.” 
Nor would it remove your impression to be told 
that these are mere differences of opinion, such as 
are common where independence of thought is 
brought to bear upon any subject. It is not so. 
They are the natural fruits of a guiding or deter- 
mining principle. 

This principle it is difficult to define. With 
criticism properly so called, even the Highest— 
that is, the most comprehensive, thorough, and 
impartial—we are not in conflict. It is not only 
legitimate, but essential to a perfect understanding 
of the claims of the books of Holy Scripture.* What 
we have to do with at present is the spirit of what 
is commonly known as the Higher Criticism, and 
of those who are allowed to arrogate to themselves 
the title of Higher Critics. And this spirit may 
be called mainly subjective, as is indicated in such 
words as “intuition,” “insight,” ‘ critical feeling,” 

* On this subject see Dr. Cave’s “ Battle of the Standpoints,” 
pp. 6—12. 
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“ critical sagacity,” and the frequent appeal to psycho- 
logy, — subjective to the extent of depreciating, 
sometimes over-riding, objective or external evi- 
dence. The critics no doubt make careful study of 
language and style; but after all they confess, or 
some of them do, that their conclusions amount only 
to impressions; and impressions derived by others 
from the same data may be different and are often 
most ludicrously different. And that not merely in 
the verdicts of different men, but in the verdicts 
of the same man at different times or in different 
moods of mind. Who, it has well been said, “has 
not heard of that oracular personage styled Dze 
Krittk, who reverses his own decisions with every 
new moon?” There is very little caricature in 
these words. They come very near to sober truth. 
However frequent the change may be, Die Krituk 
loses nothing of his confidence. He is as oracular’ 
to-day in saying No, as he was yesterday in saying 
YEs. 

Remarking on the necessity of a sense of security 
in order to the enjoyment of a book, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold says: ‘‘ We are so constituted by nature 
that our enjoyment of a text greatly depends upon 
our having such a sense of security. This law of 
our nature Hwald totally disregards. No one can 
read Hwald’s Isaiah with a sense of security. Ewald 
was a man of genius. He deeply felt Isaiah’s 
grandeur himself, and he admirably helps us to feel 
it deeply too. But he was violent and arbitary. He 
freely alters the text, striking things out when they 
do not suit him, and inserting things of his own 
where he thinks they will be an improvement 
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Above all, he re-arranges the Book of Isaiah from 
one end to the other, and literally turns it, as the 
saying is, inside out. He is supremely confident in 
his own perception and judgment. He will tell 
you how many different prophets we hear speaking 
in the burden of Moab, how many they are and of 
what date each of them is, and exactly where each 
of them leaves off and the other begins. Like other 
critics of his school, like the professors of the so- 
called Higher Criticism generally, after producing 
reasonings which do really prove that a thing might 
have been so-and-so, he then jumps straight to the 
conclusion that they prove that so-and-so it must 
have been. Often and often one feels Ewald to be 
brilliant, ingenious, impassioned, profound, but not 
in the least convincing; and one reads his Isaiah 
with a disturbed and uneasy sense of its being a 
fantastic Isaiah ; one reads it without security.’’* 
The retort might be made “ Physician, heal thy- 
self.” But the statement is true notwithstanding, 
and is characteristic of later critics. Canon Cheyne 
can discover Archaic passages, probably from 
unknown prophets, in prophecies which he ascribes 
to Isaiah. And mixed with prophecies which he 
does not ascribe to Isaiah, he finds some which 
probably came from the pen of Isaiah. He can sit 


* Tsaiah of Jerusalem, pp. 34, 35. 

+ For example, in Article “Isaiah” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, he says: “The oracle on the fall of Babylon was soon 
followed by prophetic warnings to the other neighbouring states, 
Philistia, Egypt, and Ethiopia, and probably Moab and Arabia, 
though it is a growing opinion for which strong philological 
reasons may be advanced that the epilogue in chapter xvi. 13, 14 
was attached by Isaiah to an oracle in Archaic style by another 
prophet—Isaiah’s hand, however, can be traced in chapter xvi. 
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in judgment on a chapter, and say, provisionally at 
least, what portions are and what are not Isaianic. 
Sometimes a single verse reveals to him the hand 
of more than one author. 

In his judgmentof largersections of the book Cheyne 
is very confident that of ‘‘the disputed prophecies 
scattered up and down the first thirty-nine chapters 
of Isaiah, there is only one putting aside chap. 
xxi. 1—10, which may with any plausibility be 
referred on exegetical grounds to the age of Isaiah, 
and that is chap. xxiv. to xxvu.” And a difficulty 
which he meets with is disposed of thus :—‘‘ The 
explanation was long ago seen by Ewald, namely, 
that the author, being less richly endowed with the 
prophetic spirit, has interwoven precious fragments 
of old prophecies. The tone and spirit of the 
prophecy, as a whole, point to the same late apoca- 
lyptic period to which chap. xxxiv. and the Book 
of Joel, in a faint degree, may be unhesitatingly 
referred.’’* 

It is greatly to the Canon’s credit that he does 
not hesitate to avow a change of opinion. In this 
he has set an example worthy of imitation. When 
he first published on Isaiah he believed in the unity 
of the authorship of chaps. xl.—lxvi. He is now 
convinced that in this he was wrong, and that ‘‘ the 
traditional view can never thoroughly be beaten out 
of the field as long as the modern tradition of the 
Babylonian origin of the whole of chaps. xl.—lxvi. 
holds its ground.” 

But this modern traditional view of the unity of 
Second Isaiah is still ‘‘ the view of the majority of 

* Article “Isaiah” in Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 381. 
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critics.’ He regrets that some recent converts to the 
still more modern critical point of view have followed 
him haud passibus equis. They are ‘‘ weak-hearted ” 
converts. Among them are Dr. Strack, Dr. Von 
Orelli, and Dr. Bredenkamp, who “have not as yet 
thoroughly realised where they stand.” He should 
have added Dr. Delitzsch to the list. ‘‘ Dr. Breden- 
kamp and Dr. Von Orelli confuse the minds of the 
laity by maintaining that Isaiah wrote some of those 
prophecies in chaps. 1.—xxxix., which are to all 
appearance ‘unrelated’ (to use Dr. Driver’s phrase) 
‘to Isaiah’s age.’ I must leave it to others to recon- 
cile this with psychological principles of criticism.” 
But then Dr. Delitzsch does the same, and he is 
confessedly “‘a genuine psychological interpreter!” 

We may admire the ingenuousness which con- 
fesses to a change of opinion, but we are deaf to the 
demand which the Canon makes “‘for the general 
acceptance of the Babylonian origin of the chief 
part, or, if you will (he says), provisionally, the 
whole of Isaiah xl.—lxvi.”” I have shown reason 
against the acceptance of the Babylonian origin of 
either the whole or the greater part of Second Isaiah. 
But apart from this the theory which we are called 
to accept is still in a fluid condition, and is the 
fruit of principles which lead to contradictory, and 
what we venture to call destructive, results. The 
Canon himself is in a rather fluid state of mind 
regarding it. Or perhaps it is only in tenderness 
towards a halting faith that he says it may be held 
provisionally one way or another. A passage in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, which has already 
been quoted, concludes thus: ‘In fact, no 
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progress can be expected in the accurate study of 
the prophets until the editorial activity, both of the 
great prophets themselves and of their more reflec- 
tive and studious successors, is fully recognised.” 
Now, as we know nothing of the editorial activity 
of the prophets and their successors, except the 
assumed (but denied) fact of its existence, the only 
effect of the recognition of it, so far as I can see, 
would be to give more liberty to our critics to 
work their will on the books of the prophets. And 
of this the natural effect would be, not to set in 
order what is now assumed to be out of order, but 
to add disorder to disorder. 

High criticism has already reduced the Book of. 
Isaiah to a perfect medley of compositions, on the 
proper order of which, and on the real authorship 
of which, our high critics themselves can pronounce 
no certain judgment. Even Delitzsch confesses his 
bewilderment. Remarking on the relations between 
certain passages in First Isaiah to passages in 
Jeremiah and Zephaniah, and the reasons for con- 
cluding that those in Isaiah belong to the period of 
Jeremiah and Zephaniah, and cannot therefore have 
been written by Isaiah, he says :—“ It is still to-day 
hard for me to deny priority to the Book of Isaiah in 
these passages, and to ascribe it to Jeremiah and 
Zephaniah, despite the thoroughly imitative and, so 
to speak, anthological* character of the two. But 


* « Anthological ”=Anthology, “a collection of flowers,” “a 
collection of poems.”’—Johnson. “A discourse on flowers,” “a 
collection of beautiful passages from authors.” Anthological= 
“ Consisting of beautiful extracts from different authors, especially 
the poets.’— Webster. These dictionary definitions may help the 
reader to understand what Delitzsch means by calling Jeremiah 
and Zephaniah anthological ! 
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if Isaianic and Deutero-Isaianic passages are really 
mixed in the Book of Isaiah, then (I do not draw 
this inference without feeling the same scruples as 
Van Orelli and Bredenkamp) not only chaps. xxiv.— 
Xxvil., but also chaps. xxxiv., xxxv. belong to those 
passages which we call Deutero-Isaianic, because 
they bear the Isaianic stamp in a secondary manner, 
and form a transition from the old Isaianic passages 
to the Book of Exiles, chaps. xl.—lxvi. Chaps. 
XXXI1V., XXXV. are its prelude.* ” 

_We have seen that G. A. Smith finds short pro- 
phecies in Second Isaiah which render it extremely 
difficult to believe in the unity of Second Isaiah, but 
whether they came from the hand of First Isaiah, or 
were written by some one else, ‘‘ deponent knoweth 
not.” That there are in First Isaiah prophecies 
which were not written by First Isaiah he is quite 
sure, but who wrote them he cannot tell, only they 
belong not to the days of Hezekiah, but to the time 
of the exile! 


The liberty which high criticism takes with the 
express statements of the book has been illustrated 
in the matter of the ‘‘ Burden of Babylon,” in 
chapter xiii. 1, and of the prediction which Isaiah 
addressed to Hezekiah. An example of the same 
bold and explicit character will be found in Cheyne’s 
Treatment of the Fiftieth and Fifty-first Chapters 
of Jeremiah; for the probability appears to be (he 
says) ‘‘ that whatever solution we adopt for the 
literary problem of Isaiah xl.—lxvi., an analogous 
solution must be adopted for these chapters of 

* New Edition, vol. IL. p. 64. 
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Jeremiah.” But then it is rather awkward that 
these chapters are introduced by the express state- 
ment that they contain the word of the Lord by 
Jeremiah the prophet; and they close with the 
statement that ‘‘ Jeremiah wrote in a book all these 
words that are written against Babylon.” It is 
further stated that Jeremiah gave to Seraiah a copy 
of these words, and charged him to read them on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and when he had done 
so to bind a stone to the book, and cast it into the 
river, saying, ‘“‘ Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall 
not rise from the evil that I will bring upon it.”” To 
crown all, we read, ‘“‘ Thus far are the words of 
Jeremiah,” intimating plainly that we have come to 
the end of the book, so far as the authorship of 
Jeremiah is concerned, and that the historic chapter 
which follows is the work of another. 

Can we conceive of an authentication of author- 
ship more explicit or positive or circumstantial than 
this? But the higher criticism is equal to anything. 
Before its force or ingenuity the mountain becomes 
a plain. ‘No doubt,’ says Professor Cheyne, 
“Jeremiah did write a prophecy against Babylon, 
and gave it to Seraiah with the charge described in 
chapter li. 60—64. But how do we know that this 
prophecy has come down to us in the form in which 
it was written ?’’* What is there in all Holy Writ, 
even in the discourses of Christ Himself, that may 
not be set aside as unauthentic by a process such as 
this? How do we know that the Isaianic prophecy 
of the birth of a Divine child (chap. ix.) has come 
down to us in the form in which it was written ? 

* Pulpit Commentary on Jeremiah, vol. II., p. 268. 
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How do we know that the prophecy of the suffering 
servant of Jehovah in chapter liii., whether written 
500 or 700 B.c., has come down to us in the form in 
which it was written? How do we know that the 
Sermon on the Mount has come down to us in the 
form in which Matthew originally recorded it? 
How do we know that the discourses of Christ 
before the Last Supper have come down to us in 
the form in which John first wrote them? Such 
questions may be asked without end, and there is a 
sufficient answer to them. But the critic who asks 
them, only betrays his consciousness that he is con- 
fronted with a difficulty, which he can overcome only 
by an act of desperate violence. 


If there is one portion of the book of Isaiah 
which, more than another, demands of us that we 
deal reverently with the very letter of it, and every 
letter of it, it is the great vision recorded in the 
sixth chapter. While Cheyne and Smith are fully 
alive to its spiritual import, and give clear expression 
to some of its great lessons, they take liberties with 
it which only a misleading guiding principle can 
account for. Cheyne assumes unreservedly the 
absolute sincerity of the writer. Now, according 
to the narrative, when the seer said, ‘‘ Here am I, 
send me,” the Lord said to him, ‘‘ Go and tell this 
people, hear ye indeed, but understand not, and see 
ye indeed, but perceive not.’ But Dr. Cheyne 
asks, “If at the very outset he (Isaiah) had received 
a distinct assurance that his ministry would be one 
of condemnation, would he have been justified in 
indulging and expressing hopes which God had told 
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him would not be realised? It is in perfect harmony 
with the analogy of faith to suppose that the dark 
speech or enigma of Isaiah’s early vision lay in his 
mind and fructified, till at length he attained that 
full insight into its meaning which is expressed in 
verses 9—13.” But the question is not when Isaiah 
attained a full insight into the meaning of the vision, 
but whether his report of the vision is to be accepted 
as strictly true, or whether it contains additions that 
were suggested by the prophet’s later experiences— 
additions into which some dark speech, not recorded, 
fructified or was developed. 

“As a matter of fact,’ we are told, “we find that 
Isaiah’s hopefulness varies at different stages of his 
career, but he only once again paints the future in 
colours of such a lurid hue—viz., chapter xxxii. 
18, 14,” where we read, ‘‘Upon the land of My 
people shall come up thorns and briars, &c., &c.” 
If this be a reason for doubting whether the words 
of verses 9—13 were really spoken by the Lord to 
the prophet in the vision, one naturally asks at 
what stage of the prophet’s experience could the 
original ‘‘ dark speech ” have taken the shape in his 
mind in which we find it? 

““As a matter of fact,” we say, the verses 9—13 
contain, in brief form, a prophetic glimpse of the 
whole future of the book, so far as Judah was con- 
cerned—both destruction and deliverance—read 
verses 12 and 13; but our present concern is not 
with the interpretation of the passage, but with its 
integrity as a part of the vision, and the integrity of 
the historic record of the vision as a whole. The 
book says that Isaiah saw it in the year that King 
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Uzziah died. But this is not conclusive with our 
critic. It only ‘favours the view that the vision 
dates from the reign of Uzziah.” ‘At any rate,” he 
adds, ‘‘our present account of the vision belongs to 
a later reign.” And it is not easy to determine 
whether the critic believes in the actuality of the 
vision. ‘‘ No doubt there may have been a psycho- 
logical starting point for the vision in the early 
visits of Isaiah to the Temple of Jerusalem.” ‘“ But 
Isaiah simply and sincerely claims to describe his 
personal experience. A vision of some kind, and 
at some time is, I presume, to be predicated. But 
verses 9—13, which, as they appear to us, record 
what took place in vision, are not to be so inter- 
preted—they are only the form in which the poet 
recorded the long-after fruits of his reflection on 
what he saw and heard in vision.” 


The Rev. G. A. Smith seems to leave it doubtful 
whether he believes that Isaiah really had a vision 
or not. He says, indeed, ‘‘ Of course, the narrative 
is all fact ;” but the fact is immediately dissolved 
by him into something else. ‘In the year that 
King Uzziah died,” the book says. ‘‘ There is more 
than a date given here,” Mr. Smith says. The 
‘““more’’ is this: that Uzziah’s fatal act, for which 
he was smitten with leprosy, was ‘‘the expression 
of the besetting sin of his people (?), and in that 
sin Isaiah himself had been a paritaker;’’ hence 
the exclamation, ‘‘I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell amongst a people of unclean lips.” “ It is 
not a mere date but a spiritual contrast which 
Isaiah is anxious to impress upon us.” But what 

12 
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we want to know is, whether we have here a date 
at all; whether Isaiah really saw this vision, or any 
vision like it, in the year that King Uzziah died. 
And we are left in doubt whether the author 
believes in the date or the vision as facts. ‘‘ Pro- 
phecy,” we are told, “does not chronicle by time but 
by experience, and we have here, as it seems, the 
cardinal experience of the prophet’s life.” ‘ This 
first verse of chapter vi. is only a concise summary 
of that development of religious experience which 
we have traced through chapters ii.—iv.” 

True, he expounds the vision, and in his expo- 
sition says very much that is evangelically true and 
beautiful. But when he comes to verse 9, ‘‘Go and 
tell this people,’ and so on, he says, ‘‘ Not that we 
are to suppose that this fell upon Isaiah at once, in 
the suddenness and distinctness with which he here 
records it.” The prophet says that the words in 
verses 9 and 10 were addressed to him in response 
to his, ‘‘ Heream I; send me.’ But we are not to 
suppose this, the critic says. “It is just at this point 
of our chapter that we feel most the need of sup- 
posing it to have been written some years after the 
consecration of Isaiah, when his experience had 
grown long enough to articulate the dim fore- 
bodings of that solemn moment.” ‘No prophet, 
we may be sure, would be asked by God to tell 
his audiences that [the matter of verses 9 and 10] in 
so many words at the beginning of his career.” 

But then it so happens that we have apostolic 
authority for believing this very thing. In the 
Fourth Gospel we read, after the quoting of the 
words in question, ‘These things said Esaias when 
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he saw his glory, and spake of Him,” the glory seen 
by Esaias being, according to the Apostle, the glory 
of Him whom he knew as his incarnate Lord. 

Mr. Smith asks, ‘If that clear bitter way of 
putting the matter can have come to Isaiah only 
with the experience of some years, why does he 
place it upon the lips of God as they gave Him His 
commission ?’’ He answers his own question thus: 
‘Because Isaiah is stating not merely his own 
singular experience, but a truth always true of the 
preaching of the Word of God, and of which no 
prophet at the time of his consecration to that 
ministry can be without at least a foreboding.” 
That a prophet should dare to put into the mouth 
of God, as uttered on an occasion of almost 
unparalleled sacredness, words which were not God’s 
words, but which described an experience acquired 
in after years, is morally incredible. 

The narrative represents the prophet as saying, 
‘©Oh Lord, how long?” But this, too, must be put 
to the account of the prophet’s later experience, for 
the only comment upon it is the moral: “ This, too, 
breathes the spirit of one who having realised life as 
a mission, has made the much more rare recogni- 
tion that the logical consequence is neither the 
promise of success nor the assurance of sympathy, 
but simply the acceptance of duty with whatever 
results and under whatever skies it pleases God to 
bring over him.” * 

The meaning of the answer to “‘ How long? ” is 
stated correctly enough by Mr. Smith: ‘“ Judgment 
must pass through, a remnant shall remain.” But 

(2 MOL, Mop, 1D Sl 
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whether this answer came to the prophet in the 
vision, or whether both the question ‘‘ How long?” 
and the answer “ Until the cities be wasted,” are 
only the embodiments of the prophet’s experience, 
we are not told. Both are dependent on the 
narrative in verses 9, 10, ‘‘Go tell this people,” 
and so on. And if these words were not spoken, 
but are the fruit of the prophet’s experience, the 
‘* How long?” and its answer must fall out of the 
narrative with them. 


In all this we have an illustration, and we give it 
as such, of the violence which the Higher Criticism, 
even in the hands of devout and believing critics, 
does to the plain statements of historic Scripture. 
We may be told that they are careful to preserve the 
spiritual realities which underlie, or are taught by 
such history. But this reminds us painfully of the 
process by which certain critics, like the author of 
the “ Kernel and the Husk,”’ set aside the facts of 
the life of our Lord, and yet say, and no doubt 
sincerely, that they believe in the spiritual realities 
that underlie these facts. Bunyan’s ‘“ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”’ consists of spiritual realities from first to 
last, but it is an allegory, not a history, notwith- 
standing. The vision of chapter vi. is given to us in 
the book as an historical event in the life of Isaiah, 
which occurred in a particular year, which is 
carefully defined. Do we treat it honestly by 
denying its historicity, and interpreting it as if 
it were a myth or a parable ? 

It should be mentioned that Canon Driver and 
Dr. Delitzsch do not tamper with the narrative 
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after this fashion, but accept it reverently as they 
find it. 

These illustrations of the processes of the Higher 
Criticism, and of the chaotic uncertainties in which 
they issue, inadequate as they are, must suffice for 
my present purpose. The “results’’ which we are 
boldly challenged to accept, only excite our distrust 
of the method by which they are reached. They 
cannot be reconciled with the conclusions to which 
we are led by positive evidence of various kinds, and 
they are fraught with logical consequences of a very 
serious nature. 

It may be a small matter, but it is a ‘result’ 
which deserves mention, that if Isaiah is not the 
author of chapters xl.—lxvi., and of several import- 
ant chapters now found in i.—xxxix.,* the 
popular idea of his character, both as a prophet and 
2s a poet, must be reconsidered and reconstructed. 
Let us allow to him the authorship of some thirty- 
two or thirty-three chapters out of the thirty-nine— 
although how long this may be allowed no one can 
say, for the expected ‘‘ progress” of criticism cannot 
be foreseen—he will continue to be regarded as a 
faithful preacher of righteousness to his generation, 
and his will be the honour of having received from 
God, and given to the world, some most illustrious 
predictions of the coming of the world’s Saviour. 
Much else may be said of him in truth. But the 
eulogies which have been pronounced upon him as 
the greatest of the Hebrew poets, unapproached 


* «The question of authorship relates to chapters xiii. 2—xxiv. 
XXV., XXVi., XXVii., xxxiv., xxxv., and xl.—lIxvi””’ Cheyne in Ency. 
Brit. 
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and unapproachable by any other prophetic bard, 
have been inspired not by First Isaiah, but by 
Second, and should be transferred from the historic 
Isaiah of the days of Hezekiah, to the unknown, 
unnamed, and undiscoverable prophet of the days 
of Cyrus. ‘‘Isaiah is one of the great kings of 
literature, with every variety of style under his 
sway, passing with perfect readiness, as subject or 
occasion calls, from one to another of the tones of a 
superbly-endowed nature. Everywhere this man 
impresses us with his personality, with the wealth 
of his nature and the perfection of his control of it.” 
Very true. But when one who denies to Isaiah the 
second part of the book and important sections of 
the first, including the almost inimitable lyric on 
the fall of Babylon, in the fourteenth chapter, writes 
thus, he writes, it may be unconsciously, under the 
impression produced by the whole book, and not by 
the chapters which his criticism has spared to Isaiah. 
Modern criticism, of a sound character, has been 
able, through increased information and a spirit of 
greater impartiality, to modify, sometimes to reverse, 
the popular opinion of well-known historical 
characters. And if truth demands it, there is no 
reason why our opinion of Isaiah’s character in its 
literary aspects, should not be modified and greatly 
lowered. If he was not the author of the whole 
book, let us no longer describe him as we have been 
wont. The result of the attribution of Second Isaiah 
to another author should be clearly understood and 
recognised. 


CONCLUSION. 


The following imaginary supposition will illustrate 
and confirm the argument of the preceding pages. 


In some remote monastery like that which found 
shelter at the foot of Sinai, where Tischendorf dis- 
covered a manuscript believed to be fourteen or 
fifteen hundred years old; or amid the treasured 
remains of a synagogue, which has had a secluded 
and therefore continuous existence for many genera- 
tions ; or even in so unexpected a place as that from 
which has been exhumed a papyrus, which is sup- 
posed to contain a work of Aristotle’s, a roll is dis- 
covered which, on examination, is found to contain - 
what is known to us now as the later portion of the 
book of Isaiah. It is not, we shall suppose, a 
manuscript of something already known, but a book 
of which no other copy is known to exist, and of 
which there is no record that it ever existed. It is 
soon discovered that this roll is written in the 
ancient language of the Hebrew nation. And the 
first question to be determined, if possible, is to what 
age or style of that language it is to be referred— 
not the age of the skin or other material on which 
it is engrossed, for this may be a copy of an older 
roll, but the age of the language in which it is 


written. | 
This is a question which only experts in the 
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Hebrew tongue and literature can determine. After 
much study, much discussion, much controversy, our 
expert referees are agreed, at least so far, that no 
signs can be discovered of degeneracy in the 
language. Among their several verdicts may be 
found such statements as these :—‘‘ In regard to the 
language, there is nothing in the Old Testament 
more finished, nothing more splendid.” ‘‘ The lan- 
guage is a broad, clear, shining river, bearing us on 
majestic but gentle and transparent waves into a 
better world.” (Delitzsch.) Many such testimonies 
are borne by experts to the style of this book, and on 
the strength of them it may be assumed that what- 
ever peculiarities may be found in it, it is in no sense 
degenerate. Tested by the highest examples known 
to us, it may be pronounced to be classic, and, in a 
Hebrew sense, Augustan. 

We are now free to study its contents, and we 
soon find that it is full of pure and lofty thought, 
thought than which nothing purer or loftier can be 
found in the world’s literature. But loftiness and 
purity are not its most special characteristics. This 
writer dares to put words into the mouth of God, 
and prefaces many of His sayings by the bold 
assertion, ‘‘ Thus saith Jehovah.” If he be not a 
pretender and deceiver—and the whole tone and 
spirit of the work forbids the supposition—we dis- 
cover that the work belongs to a class of Hebrew 
writings already known to us as Prophetic. The 
writer must have been a Prophet. 

We now proceed to ascertain whether there is 
anything in the book that will serve as a clue to the 
time and circumstances of its origin, and if possible 
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to the discovery of its author. We soon find refer- 
ences to a captivity of the Jewish people and a 
deliverer named Cyrus—about which and whom we 
have other means of information. But whether 
these references are prophetic, written long before 
both the captivity and the deliverance, or con- 
temporaneous with them, is not easily determined. 
Honest and studious men may come to different 
conclusions. And considerations external to these 
references will enter largely into the decision of the 
question. 

Whatever relation this book may have to the 
Jewish exile in Babylon, we feel in reading it that 
there is very much more in it, underlying or over- 
lying, or somehow pervading, all that is said, or 
seems to be said, of the exile. And if we had no 
means, other than the book itself, of discovering its 
drift or import we should be greatly perplexed. But 
we have such means in other well authenticated 
prophetic books. And with their aid we find this 
newly-discovered book full, explicitly or implicitly, 
of that mysterious Person to Come of whom other 
prophets wrote and spoke. “This trilogy of prophetic 
discourses begins with a prophecy putting into the 
mouth of John the Baptist the theme of his preach- 
ing ; it concludes with the prophecy of the creation 
of a new heaven and a new earth, beyond which 
even the last page of the New Testament Apocalypse 
cannot soar; and in the middle lii. 18—lili., the 
suffering and exaltation of the Servant of God are 
announced as plainly as if the prophet had stood 
beneath the Cross and seen the risen One. Placing 
himself at the beginning of New Testament days, 
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he begins like the New Testament Gospels ; he 
describes further the death and new life of God’s 
Servant as completed facts with the clearness of 
Pauline preaching; he cleaves at last to the higher 
heavenly world, like the Johannine Apocalypse; and 
all this without exceeding the Old Testament limits; 
but within these he is Evangelist, Apostle, and 
Apocalyptist in one person.” * 

If these words of Delitzsch are a fair statement 
of the contents of the work, it follows that, after 
all, its exilian aspects, local and temporary or co- 
temporary, are quite subordinate to aspects that 
are world-wide and enduring as the world itself. 
These wider and more enduring aspects cannot 
have originated in the spontaneous action of human 
genius, however profound and far-reaching. They 
are not ‘‘of man.” And when we go in search of 
the writer to whom we owe them, we know that he 
is to be found only in the class of writers whom we 
call PROPHETS. 

In our quest we begin by asking of history to give 
us the name of a prophet who spoke to his age in 
the name of the Lord, but of whom it is not known 
that he wrote as well as spoke, and who may 
possibly have been the author of this book. We 
know that there were such men in Israel, who 
were actors and speakers, but not writers,—such 
as Samuel and Nathan and Gad, and, at a later 
period, Elijah and Elisha. Can we find any one of 
this class known as a speaker, but not as a writer, 
in the age of the exile or in the age precedent ? 
History is silent. It does not even incidentally 

* Delitzsch. Vol. IL., p. 122. 
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suggest the existence of any such. And although 
the silence of history is not certain proof of his 
non-existence, it is difficult to imagine that in such 
a case as this it could have overlooked the life and 
labours of a man that was capable of writing this 
book. It records with care the names of the men 
who were concerned in the restoration of Israel, 
the Persian Monarch Cyrus—the Pioneers in the 
work of redemption, Zerubbabel the prince of the 
captivity, and Jeshua the high priest, with a multi- 
tude of names which are to us names and nothing 
more ; and at a later period we have Ezra, Nehe- 
miah and others, but not the shadow of the name 
of a great prophet or of any prophet that is not 
otherwise known to us. 

Now, the author of a Roll such as this must 
have been not only a prophet, but a great prophet. 
Wherever he lived and whenever, he could not 
have been unknown to his countrymen. If it was 
-in the time of the exile, his mission must have been 
to comfort and encourage—to rebuke and exhort as 
well, ike Ezekiel—he must have been a public man, 
who in the strength of God feared not the face of 
man. If before the exile, such, too, must have been 
his character. At either period he could not have 
been unknown. 

We must then contemplate the possibility that 
the author of this book may have been one or other 
of the prophets known to us already as writers, and 
we confine our search to these. Travelling back- 
wards, we proceed from Malachi by Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Obadiah, Habakkuk, Gephaniah, 
Nahum, Jeremiah, Micah, Isaiah, to Hosea. We 
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pause over each name and read the book ascribed 
to each. We find a great deal of what may be 
called fundamental theology common to them all. 
But with that we find differences that reflect the 
times and occasions of their several ministries, 
sometimes signs of acquaintance with the writings 
of their predecessors in the prophetic office; and, 
very specially, indications of distinctive personalities 
on the part of the prophets. where the materials 
are sufficient to enable us to judge. On a careful 
review of all the known prophetic writings, there 
is only one that arrests us and suggests the possi- 
bility that we have discovered the secret we are 
in search of—it is that which bears the name of 
Isaiah. That there are manifest and manifold, even 
startling, affinities between the writings of the man 
who prophesied in the days uf Hezekiah and the 
anonymous writing about which we are exercising 
ourselves, soon becomes apparent. On _ closer 
examination we discover differences, but they are 
not greater than differences which are traceable in 
all literatures between books that are known to be 
the works of the same author, only written at 
different periods of life, or in different circum- 
stances, or on different subjects. By degrees we 
reach the conclusion that if old Isaiah himself is 
not the author of the new found book, the author 
must be his Alter Hgo. Whether we consider him 
as aman or as a prophet, his likeness to Isaiah is 
very remarkable. As aman, he is a genius of the 
same type. Asa prophet, his prophecies—meaning 
by that term not predictions merely—are pitched 
on the same key and embodied in the same lofty 
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style. What doth hinder the conclusion that the 
two are one? 

Great men, we know, are not confined to one age. 
No reason can be shown why two great men should 
not have arisen—one in the days of Hezekiah and 
another in the days of Cyrus. But in the history of 
mind and literature—and of that alone we speak at 
present—it is a very rare event, if it ever occurs, 
that a second genius arises equal to a former, or 
superior to a former, of the same caste and order, 
so much so, that it is difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other. In the present case the second, if 
there was a second, was not only equal to the 
first—some say superior—but he formed himself, or 
was formed, upon the first—saturating his mind 
with the writings of the first to an extent which 
rendered it difficult for him to distinguish between 
what was his own and what was Isaiah’s. He 
was a great original, but ‘“‘owed everything”’ to 
another. He was a disciple, but he was greater 
than his master. Such are some of the judgments 
that have been pronounced on the relation of the 
two. But is there not something incongruous and 
unnatural in all this? Something unlike the realities 
of literary history ? 

As a prophet, the likeness of our author to the 
historic Isaiah is equally remarkable. That He 
who fashioneth the hearts of men alike (Psalm 
xxxiii. 15) could fashion two prophets alike is not 
a matter of doubt. But, as a fact, we do not find 
it so, unless it be in the case before us. Elijah and 
Elisha, closely related as they were to each other, 
were very different men and very different prophets. 
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Tsaiah and Jeremiah, both able to aver, ‘‘ Thus saith 
the Lord,’ were very different, both as men and as 
prophets. To account for the likeness of Isaiah and 
the author of the book now in our hands, without 
admitting their identity, is a problem which remains 
to be solved. 

Again we have to ask, what hinders the con- 
clusion that they are one and the same person? 
It cannot be maintained that the scenery of the 
book is more Babylonian than Palestinian. In some 
respects the scenery is more Palestinian than 
Babylonian. Is it urged that the distance between 
the days of Isaiah and the days of Cyrus renders it 
improbable that Isaiah should foretell with so much 
definiteness the events of these later days? It would 
be improbable if the prediction was his own forecast- 
ing of events, but not improbable if it was a matter 
of Divine revelation. Isaiah foretold events far more 
distant than the times of the exile. And in fore- 
telling near events he was as dependent on a reve- 
lation from God as in foretelling the redemption 
of Judah from bondage in Babylon, and the re- 
demption of the world through the birth of a Divine 
Child. It was not of himself that he told HezekialY 
that fifteen years should be added to his life—nor of 
himself that he foretold the sudden destruction of 
the army of Sennacherib, and the assassination of 
the Assyrian monarch on his return to his own land 
(Isaiah xxxvil. 7; 2 Kings xix. 7, 835—87). And 
if the prophecy of the taking of Babylon and the 
emancipation of the Jews by Cyrus was delivered 
within a few years of the event, it was still a prophecy 
not of man but of God. 
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Thus far everything seems to converge on the 
conclusion that the prophetic roll which has come 
into our hands had for its author the Isaiah with 
whom and with whose writings we have been long 
acquainted. But now, setting aside the hypothesis 
of a newly-discovered book, and reverting to the fact 
that this book is no other than the twenty-seven 
chapters which form the second part of the old and 
well-known “ book of the prophet Esaias,” our ante- 
cedent reasonings are converted into a moral cer- 
tainty by historical considerations. From the earliest 
record we have of the book of Isaiah—and that goes 
back through the Septuagint, the Hcclesiasticus of 
Ben Sira, and Simon the Just, to the very morrow 
of the return from exile in the days of Ezra (see 
page 90)—these chapters have formed part of it. 
The authorship of the book could not have been 
unknown or mistaken at the time. If written by 
a prophet in the days of Cyrus, with which are 
associated the historic names of Zerubbabel, Haggai, 
and Zechariah, his memory must have been fresh 
and honoured in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
His name must have been attached to his writings 
by himself, after the uniform manner of the Hebrew 
prophets; and no one will be bold enough to say 
that if so attached it could have been deliberately 
cancelled and consigned to oblivion and his work 
ascribed to another. This argument, which has 
been expounded and expanded in pages 92—114, but 
which is “passed by,” for the most part by the 
Dividers of the book, does not stand alone, as I 
have endeavoured to show. But so long as the 
historic facts are known and appreciated they will 
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serve as a breakwater against the disintegrating 
forces of the ‘‘ Critical Imagination.”’ 


If we are challenged to show the time and circum- 
stances in which the known historic Isaiah wrote 
the second portion of the book which bears his 
name we might reasonably decline the challenge, 
for the validity of our argument does not depend 
on our being able to meet it. Critics admit the 
Tsaian origin of not a few of chapters i. to xxxix., 
which they cannot assign to time and circumstances: 
and they admit that there are not a few prophecies 
whose authenticity is unquestioned—for example, 
Joel, Obadiah, Nahum, and Habakkuk, and even 
Malachi, which are undated, and of which time 
and circumstance is only a matter of inference. But 
we can go far beyond this. The latest historic re- 
ference we have to Isaiah is in connection with’ the 
sickness and recovery of Hezekiah. Tradition says 
that he lived through the fifteen years that were 
added to the life of Hezekiah, and was martyred in 
the reign of Manasseh. We cannot accept this 
tradition as historic; but we may accept it as a 
witness to the great age to which the prophet lived, 
a witness, in fact, that he lived, at least, through 
some considerable portion, if not the whole, of the 
fifteen years of which we have no history. Here, 
then, we find probable time and circumstance for the 
second part of the book. It will be remembered that 
in the second part there are chapters and discourses 
which are admittedly pre-exilic, and which Cheyne 
supposes may have come from Isaiah himself*— 


* See pages 37, 38. 
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chapters and discourses in which Driver finds 
impassioned personal appeals.* What more pro- 
bable than that these discourses, such as chap- 
ters lvi. to lix., were addressed by Isaiah to his 
people during the years of which we have no 
record. Their rebukes and warnings and exhorta- 
tions are such as would have been confessedly 
out of time and place during the exile; but they 
are such as were still needed in Jerusalem even 
in the days of Hezekiah. And as to those portions 
of the book which, although they had an immediate 
and national basis in the predicted exile and 
redemption from it, cannot be rationally inter- 
preted without seeing in them, as their chief 
theme, a world-wide and spiritual redemption,+ 
who could be so fitting an instrument for re- 
ceiving and recording these glorious revelations 
as Isaiah. The vision which inaugurated his 
ministry contained an implicit prediction of a time 
when the whole earth should be full of the glory 
of God,t and it had on his own mind a hal- 
lowing and ennobling influence ‘which it never 
lost, and which reveals itself to the end in 
his chosen designation of “the Holy One of 
Israel.”” Moreover, in his earlier ministry he had 
received revelations of the Coming One and of 
His great work among the nations and to the 
end of time (chapters ii., vil., 1x., x1.), which are 
confessedly a ‘‘prelude”’ and preparation for the 
revelations recorded in chapters xl,—Ixvi.§ Who, 
then, so fit to be the medium of these revelations 
* See page 43. t See pages 121—123. 
+ See pages 48—54. § See page 63. 
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as Isaiah ?*, Then as to the time. When Heze- 
kiah heard the prediction of the evil that was 
to befall the nation by the King of Babylon, 
he said, ‘‘Good is the word of the Lord,” and 
added, ‘‘There shall be peace and truth in my 
days.” If there was a taint of selfishness in 
these words there was gratitude as well. The King, 
says Delitzsch, ‘‘suppresses his wounded sense of 
honour, and submits to the word of Jehovah with 
a penitent recognition of his foolish, shortsighted, 
untheocratic conduct, seeing merciful forbearance 
in the fact that as long as he lives the Divine 
blessings of peace and stability will continue.” “The 
Lord saved Hezekiah and the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem from the hand of Sennacherib, the King of 
Assyria, and from the hand of all other, and 
guided them on every side’”’ (2 Chron. xxxil. 22). 
The land was now at rest. No foreign invasion 
disturbed it or menaced its safety all the days of 
Hezekiah thereafter. Could amore fitting time be 
found for the second part of Isaiah’s ministry? The 
Holy One of Israel is not to be limited, we know, in 
the choice of times and seasons, which are in His 
own hand (Acts i. 7). He often ‘‘ works in a mys- 
terious way’”’ which baffles our thinking. But 
sometimes, yea, many times, we are able, even 


* Looking at the matter from another, a merely human, point 
of view, Sir E. Strachey says, ‘““It must be objected to the 
hypothesis of the non-genuineness of these chapters, that they 
leave Isaiah’s character an inexplicable puzzle. Such a man, as 
his unquestioned works show him to have been, would not have 
been content with the desponding, the pious resignation of 
Hezekiah. Nature would indeed have told her first lie in her 
noblest creature, if Isaiah could thus terminate bis fifty years’ 
ministry.” Hebrew History and Politics, p. 355. 
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from a human standpoint, to “scan His work,” 
and to see the fitness of things. We. think we 
do so in this instance. Elijah, after his great 
battle with Jezebel and the presents of Baal, fled 
to Horeb and sought rest and shelter in a cave. 
He was commanded to go forth and stand upon 
the Mount. And after a great and strong wind, an ° 
earthquake, and a fire, there was a still small Voice, 
the voice of the Lord, which reassured him, and 
called him out to further service. In this we see the 
fitness and the mercy of things. The early life of 
Isaiah was not so stormy as was that of Elijah. But 
in his early ministry he had to take an active part 
in the affairs of the nation, as a patriot, prophet, 
adviser, and almost prime minister, of the King; 
he had also to bear ‘“‘the burden of the Lord” 
in denouncing Divine judgments on many peoples. 
He now enters on a new condition of things. 
Judah enjoys ‘‘ peace and stability.” It is a time 
for the still small Voice to come to him. There 
is a doom hovering over the land, but it is a doom 
that shall not be executed till the time, still remote, 
when Babylon, now a dependency of Nineveh, shall 
become independent and ascendant. The prophet 
who announced the doom now became the prophet 
of consolation. The triumph of Babylon should not 
be for ever. The nation, redeemed by the Hand 
that had smitten, should return to Zion with songs 
of joy. Its redemption was a mercy to the re- 
deemed nation. But it was more. It was an 
essential stage in the history that was to cul- 
minate in the Messiah and in the redemption of 
the world. Judah must be preserved, and the 
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sceptre must not finally depart from him, until the 
Shiloh came. Again, we ask, who so fit as the 
prophet, who had already been raised to such a 
height as Isaiah was, spiritually, intellectually, pro- 
petically, to be called to the ministry, of which we 
have the fruits in the second portion of the book ? 
And what time so fit for the receiving from the 
Lord’s Hand, and recording by the Lord’s Spirit, 
those communications which are the joy of the 
Church unto this day, as that time of rest and pos- 
sible retirement, which followed the deliverance of 
the land “from Assyria and all other’? These 
communications, not left in fragments and fugitive 
pieces to be strung together by some Unknown in a 
distant age, but carefully recorded on a prophetic 
roll by the prophet himself, were a most precious 
legacy to the generations which followed, and could 
not fail to be one of the most effective means by 
which, in connection with Divine providence, the 
nation was finally weaned from its deeply-rooted 
tendencies to idol worship. 
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